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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO ae. Benga IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The “ GLOBE” says :—* Taytor BrorueErs, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this 
finest of all species of the THEoBroma, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY 
OTHER COCOA in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of 
the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 
“For Hom@oratus and INvALIDs we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.’ 


Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


j BEST SOFT 6-CORD 
. - SEWING COTTON, 


ALL SEWING MACHINES. 


EXTRA GLACE COTTON 
This Cotton being greatly improved in 
quality and finish, will be found “unsurpassed for 


Machine or Hand Sewing. 
On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 


TT CROCHET OR 
CO . TATTING COTTON. 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom. 


OSLER'S GLASS GHANDELIERS 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRE FOR GAS AND CANDLES 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
KEROSENE AND OTHER LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME USE. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


London : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
Birmingham : Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. — 
INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious ware § ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza ; 
the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little 

erseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will 
“ removed by a few doses (frequently by the first) ; and Asthmatic persons, who previously had 
not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 134d. and 1s. 9d. each. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL PRIZE MEDAL. 


FRY'S COCOA 


In ¥%-lb. and ¥-lb, Packets. (TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL AWARDED.) 


The CARACAS COCOA specially recommended by the manufacturers is 


prepared from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other choice 
descriptions. Purchasers should ask specially for “ Fry’s Caracas Cocoa,” to 
distinguish it from other varieties. 


** A most delicious and valuable article.””—Standard. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are delicious sweetmeats. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
Price 6d.; Post Free 7d. 




















“ The largest and most influential Musical Publication of the day.”—ATuEN#UM. 


A New Volume of “THe Orcugsrra” commenced with the August number. The yearly subscription, 
post free, is SEVEN Shillings. Messrs. Swirr & Co. will forward a year’s copies as published, to any 
address, on stamps or P.O. Order for that amount being sent to the Office, 


1 to 5, NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Advertisements not later than the 27th of each month. 


4 NONE ARE GENUINE 
WITHOUT THE NAME 
AND TRADE-MARK 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


Is the most 
Durable & Satisfactory 


y/ Trimming for 
Ye Ladies’, Children’s, F Fe i i 
p“7~Q* and Infants’ Wardrobes. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ GHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Do not contain Oalomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 144d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions, 

Direct to ALFRED FEeNNINGS, West Cowes, I. W. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 

Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


SAFE 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. 
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Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. 
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SYMINCTON’S PATENT PEA FLOUR 


Is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, re- 
quires no boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of 
Rich Soup. In Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or 


in Tins, 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. each. 


W. SYMINGTON & Oo., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 


Sold everywhere. 





“¥OB THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE. 


‘CLARKE'S 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, : 
F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depdt, 150, Oxford Strect. 


BROKEN ! ! 


DAVY’S 
ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT 


Securely and neatly mends 
}) }g)|China, Glass, Earthenware, Wood, 
Cabinet Work, and Fancy 
Articles. 
Sold by all Chemists-in.1ls. bottles. 
See the name of ‘‘E. DAVY,”*the 


original Inventor, is on the dabel, 
and also that of 


BAROLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON. 
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A CURE FOR ALL 


HOLLOWAY S$ OINTMEN | 


THIS OJNTMENT may be mbbed into the System, so as 
to reach ,any internal Gomplaint ; by these means it cures 
Bores or Uloers in the THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, 
SPINE, or other Parts. It is-an infallible remedy for BAD 


bloom to the eomplexion, 








COUCHS ASTHMA’ 


BRONCHITIS. 


Medical Testimony states that no other Medicine 
is so effectual in the eure of these dangerous 
maladies as 


KEATINC’S 























COUGH LOZENCES. 


Which:are sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, at 








1s. 1}d, and 2s. 94. N.B.—They contain no 
opium or preparation thereof. 








MORSON’S 


PREPARATIONS oF PEPSINE 








As Wine, 

in Bottles, 

See Name on from 8s. ; 
Label. Lozenges, from 






2s.; and as Powder, in 
l-ounce Bottles, 5s. each, 
Sold by all Chemists and the 
Mamufacturers, 
MORSON & SON, 
Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, 











GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a féw days that celebrated 

medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMA! ‘PILLS 

They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 

certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all-Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels ; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 
For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression 0 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give’a healthy 








LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, . 
RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases. : 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


The Subscribers will deliver FREH AT ANY BAILWAY 
STATION IN Enauanp their finest selections of 




















, T’S OLD DUBLIN, at £6 6s. per Case of 3 doz. or 6 gals., or 
JOSEPH GILLOT | OLD CORE, at £6 Os. 
STEEL PENS. on receipt of P. O. Order, or on ‘being furnished with a 
Sold by all dealers throughout the World. respectable reference in London. 














JOHN REARDEN & SONS 
GLASS SHADES. IRISH WHISKY FACTORS, 
as Great George’s Street, and Lancaster Quay, 


TABLE GLASS ean 


OF ALL KINDS. EsTaBLIsHED 1835. 





FERN CASES, 


WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 
sx WIND PILLS 


ORNAMENTAL TILE 
WINDOW BOXES. | Goon for the oure of WIND ON THE STOMACH, 


GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
BON eae ee VASES ee casa deuce 
for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, ES fe em of All OOMPLATIS aching fom 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. LIVER 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
First-Class Medals to MAW & Co., International Exhibition of 1862; | and 4s. 6d. each; or free for 14, $3, or 54 Stamps from 


Sy ae ee 1865; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; and | PAGE D. WOODCOCE, 
IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and) “LINCOLN HOUSE,” ST. FAITH’S, NORWICH. 


| 
ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. | 
! 


PACE WOODCOCK’S 














Second Edition. Price 5s. 


Published by Adam and Francis, 69, Fleet Street, London. 


SHORN RELICS. 


“This little volume contains much cleverness and some 
poetry.”—British Quarterly Review, October, 1867, 


“ His best characteristics are buoyancy and good-humoured 
satire.”—Atheneum, July 18th, 1867. 





“Well worthy of publication and preservation.”— Manchester 
combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors Guardian, February 26th, 1868. 
on Oe p= ble ery -  --? = Co." Samper es = work 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with speeiai designs ‘ ¥e 
and estimates or ove kind of floor and wall tiling. ‘Specimens may be | * ar Ait is a literary curiosity.”—Public Opinion, May 
seen also at Mew an¢ Co.’ s ‘~—aee a aM, Pass, so, Tota 4t 67 
Dalton Street. ondon ents IMPSON an ONS, 45 
Strand. Liverpool Agents] OHN POWELL and Co., 10, St. George's | “ - oe works of Father Prout,”—Sunday Times, May 5th, 
Crescent. 1867. 

MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 








ESTABLISHED 1862. 


FF MOBDERBR, 
UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 
ALI GOODS WARRANTED. 


EASY TERMS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FRED. 


248, 249, & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 





English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


Biography. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 








_ “Learned, Cuatry, Usrrux.”—Athenewm. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIBS. 
Vols. I,, II., and III. 


FIFTH SERIES. 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the 
following Subjects :— 


The Dream and Death of Thomas Lord Lyttelton—The 
Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament — Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bond- 
men in England—Serfdom in Scotland—Grahame, 
Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 
1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417— 
Knox's “ History of the Reformation ”—Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, temp. Charles II.—The Jews in England 
in the Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution 
of Charles I.—The Fitzalans and Stewaris. 


T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hanser—Charles 
Owen of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of 
William Penn—William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. 
Rowan — George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh — 
Matthew Smith, the first principal of Brasenose College, | 
ee eeanee Sayers, the Caricaturist — Jeremiah | 

Orrox, . 








Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works 
—Milton’s ‘‘ L’Allegro”—Unpublished Letter of Ma- 
caulay —‘‘ Histoire des Médecines Juifs Anciens et 
Modernes ”—Earle’s “‘ Philology of the English Tongue” 
Unpublished Poems oe thy ay lg Johnson and Mrs. 
Turton—“‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains ”—Chap- 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language— 
Unpublished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of 
Thomas Fuller—The Welsh Testament—Burns’ Ode 
on the American Civil War—Opus Questionum divi 
Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- | 
gress ""—Development of the Press, 1824-1874—Books | 


written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘‘ The Book. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills— | 
Eggs and Drunkenness — Evil’ Eye— Jewish Super- | 
stitions—Hydrophobia prevented—Handkerchief thrown 


istlers. 


EB 


Philology. 


Carr—Carse—Heel Taps—‘‘ Bloody ’—Spurring — Nor 
for Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms— 
Surrey Provincialisms—Quadragesimalis—S. v. Z, 
English Words compared with the Icelandic—Gingham 
—The Termination ¥ in Place-Names—Calomel— Yeux 
—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaddon gate 
—Shakspeare’s Name. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 


. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of 
Hungary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies 
—The Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English 
Sees—Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronetse— 
Byron Arms—F. E. R. T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of 
Prince of Livonia—the Templars and Hospitallers. 


Fine Arts. 


Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porceluin—Italian 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
Miss Day : Mrs, Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate 
—Various Paintings and Engravings. 


cclesiastical Matters. 

Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesias- 
tical Vestments—Funeral Gariands—The Cistercians— 
“* Prester John” and the Arms of the See of Chichester 
—Penance in the Church of England—Laud’s Service 
Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuth- 
bert’s Burial-place—Old Northern English MS. Psalter 
—Bere Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman Catholic 
Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George’s Lofte 
—Registrum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens 
—Fasting Communion in the Church of England—The 
Title of Reverend—OConsecration of Chureh Plate— 
** Defender of the Faith ’’—The ‘‘ Breeches” Bible. 


| Classical Subjects. 


The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology 
— Martial’s 7 xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets — 
Mediveval and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur 
in disco—Catullus : ‘*‘ Hoc ut dixit”—‘‘ Sandon” (Horace) 


—Cicero—Lucus a non Lucendo. 


Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American 


on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven ler, h 
opography. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—‘“‘ The Irish 
Brigade”—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor— | 
Barham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s *“‘ Lost | 
Leader ’”’—The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays | 
—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. d—Goethe— | 
Shelley—Henry 
—Charles I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling | 
—Orxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mum- | 
mers in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The | 
Christian Year, | 


“You know who the Critics are ”"—‘* You may put it in 
your eye and see none the worse for it ”"—Called Home 
—God’s Church and the Devil's Chapel—Unaccustomed 
aslam to public speaking—Tout vient 2 point—Wise 
after the event—La Parole a été donnée 4 l’homme— | 
Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies the | 
Means—the English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. | 


| 
} 
| 





aon 


States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History 
—The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Ken- 
sington—Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The 
Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park-—Arthurian Localities : 
} a Sacred Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bed- 
ord-row. 


VIII, as a Poet—The Australian Drama | Miscellaneous. 


Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and 
Irons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats— 
The Waterloo and Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a 
healthy Profession—Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages 
—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday Newspapers—Gipsies— 
The Wordsworths—Double Returns in Parliamentary 
Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual 
Apparitions—The ‘‘ Dial” System of Telegraphy—Pro- 
fessor Becker's ‘‘ Gallus "—Skating Literature—Cricket 
—London Companies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of 
the Olden Time—Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle 
Ages—The Little Sammer—Whitsuntide—Michaelmas— 
Christmas Contrasts. 


OOOO 


Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 





New Lands within the Arctic Circle: 
A Narrative of the Discoveries of the Austrian 
ship “ Tegetthoff” in 1872-74. By Jutius 
Payer, one of the Commanders of the Ex- 
pedition. With upwards of 100 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author, Route Maps, &c. 
In 2 vols. medium 8yo, price 32s. With a 
Preface comparing the results of the Austrian 
and English Expeditions. [This day. 

The Times says: ‘‘ We advise all who desire to enjoy a 
genuine and unalloyed pleasure to read the book, which 
will bear more than one perusal. We are mistaken if it 
does not take rank with the best of our English Arctic 
narratives, and become a permanent favourite with old and 

oung.”’ 


The Atheneum says: ‘‘ No Arctic navigator since the days 
of William Barentz has had a more s g tale to tell, and 
not one has told it better.” 

The Makers of Florence: Dante, Giotto, 
Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by PRorEessor 
Detawmorrte, and a Steel Portrait of Savonarola 
engraved by C.H.JEENs. Medium 8vo. Cloth | 
elegant, 21s. [This day. | 

Ancient Streets and Homesteads of 

d, By A. Riwmer. With Introduction | 
by the Very Rey. J. 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of | 
Chester. Containing about 150 Illustrations | 
from Drawings by the Author, engraved on 
Wood by J.D. Cooper. Medium 8vo. Cloth 
elegant, 21s. [This day. 

Bracebridge Hall. By Wasuteron Irvine. 
With 120 Illustrations by R. CatpEcort, en- 
graved by J. D. Cooper. Crown 8yo, cloth 
elegant, 6s. (Uniform with “Old Christmas.”’) 

[This day. 

** We cannot conceive a better Christmas present for old or 
young.” —Globe. 

Old Christmas. From Wasxrneron Irvine's 
“Sxetcu Book.” With 100 Illustrations by 
R. Catprecotr. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 6s. 

Johnnykin and the Goblins. By Casrizs 
LELAND (HANS BREITMANN.) With about 80 
Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 6s. [This day, 

** Has an originality all its own; it is marvellously en- 
trancing but charmingly simple at the same time.’’—Graphic, 


“Carrots:” Just a Little Boy. By Envis 
Granam, Author of “Tell me a Story.” With 
8 Illustrations by WatTER CRANE. Extra paper, 
4s. 6d. [This day. 


6s. each. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By 
Lewis CaRROLL. With 42 Illustrations by 
TENNIEL. 

Through the Looking-Glass, and What 
Alice Found There. With 50 Illustrations 
by TENNIEL. 

The Fairy Book. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” With coloured 
Tilustrations. 


Cast Up by the Sea. By Sm Samvet 








Baker. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. rown 8vo. 


The Children’s Garland. Selected and 
arranged by Coventry Parmore. - With 14 
Illustrations. 


A Book of Golden Deeds. Gathered by 


Cuartorte M. Yonce. With 20 Illustrations. 


Wandering Willie. By the Author of 
“ Effie’s Friends,” &. Third Edition. 
5s. each. 
By E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. 


Stories for my Children. With Illus- 


trations. 
Crackers for Christmas. [llustrated. 
Moonshine. Illustrated by Brunton. 
Tales at Tea-Time. Illustrated by Brunton. 


‘Queer Folk. Illustrated. 


The Water Babies, By Cuartes Kinasuey. 
With Illustrations. 


Tales of Old Travel. Re-narratet by 
Henry Kinestey. With 8 Illustrations. 


Baron Bruno; and other Fairy Stories. 
By Morgan. 
Fairy Guardians. 
Illustrated. 
4s. 6d. each. 
By LADY BARKER. 


Stories About. Illustrated. 

A Christmas Cake. With Illustrations. 
Ribbon Stories. With 5 Illustrations, 
Sybil’s Book. With Illustrations. 


Young Prince Marigold. By J. F. 
Maguire, M.P, With Illustrations. 

The Heroes of Asgard. By A. and E. 
Keary. Illustrated. 

P’s and Q’s. By Cuaruorre M. Yonaz. 
With Illustrations. 

In the Golden Shell. By Linpr Mazmi. 
With Illustrations. 

The Runaway. By the Author of “ Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal.” With Illustrations. 

Agnes Hopetoun’s Schools and Holi- 
days. By Mrs. OxipHanr. Illustrated. 

The Heroes: Greek Fairy Tales. By 
CuarLes Kinestry. With coloured Illus. 
trations. 

Tell me a Story. By Ennis Granam. 
With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 


Nine Years Old. By the Author of 
“ St. Olive’s.” Illustrated. 

When I was a Little Girl By the 
same Author. Illustrated. 


The Princess of Silverland. By Eusiz 


STRIVELYNE. 


By F. WIviovansy. 





*,* An Illustrated Catalogue of Books for Presents forwarded on receipt of Three Stamps. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 









































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfamed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 


‘THREE GOLD MEDALS, 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICKS BAKING POWDER. 


For its superiority over all ether Baking Powders. 


Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
ld., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packc*s, and 6d., 1s., 2/6, and 5s, Boxes. Schools, Families, aud Hotels should purchase the 
2/6 or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving. 


CHLOROD YN =. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWN LE’S 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

“Tt is without doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.”—J, C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford. 

“*T consider it the most valuable medicine known.”—Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that 
the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, December Ist, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

Cavtion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE ; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.—See Times, July 13th, 1854. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER : J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
Cui Bono? Certain Effect on the Throat and Bronchia. 


TURNER'S TAMARIND COUGH EMULSION. 


AN ELEGANT AND MSS. of ali Published Testimonials can be seen on application. 






















1 ag = : The late Bishop of Chester.—I know it to have been highly recommended. 
ae =| An Incumbent.—I know nothing equal to it, and never take anything else. 






=| A Wesleyan Minister.—The Tamarind has been quitea boon tome. The hoarse- 
= ness, which was becoming chronic, has disappeared as if by magic. 


| A Birmingham Agent.—! have en | reported some highly satisfactory cases. 
A gentleman competent to judge told me that he knew nothing equal to it for 
severe and distressing Coughs. 

Agents.—BUTLER, 4, Cheapside ; SANGER, 150 and 152, Oxford Street, London; 
= UNCAN FLOCKHART & CO., GARDENER & AINSLIE, Edinburgh; 
FRASER & GREEN, and GLASGOW APOTHECARIES’ Co.; BARCLAY & SONS, 
seciien : ? W. EDWARDS, NEWBERYS, all the Wholesale Houses, and any respectable 
Ea PLEASANT PREPARATION. Chemist or Medicine Vendor. 


MORTALITY AMONG CHILDREN. 


The most innocent remedy for Children Cutting their Teeth is 


Mrs. JOHNSON’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


which is not swallowed as a medicine, but is used only on the Gums. 
IT CONTAINS NO NARCOTIC NOR ANYTHING THAT CAN INJURE 
THE MOST DELICATE INFANT. 
\ TY It cools the heated Gums, and gives immediate relief to the Child. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


GZ BARCLAY & SONS, Farringdon St., London, 


whose name is engraved on the Government Stamp. 
Price 2s, 9d. per bottle. Sold by all Chemists. 


2s. 9d. size. 
Saving of Tid. 
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NEW SERIES OF PIANOFORTE PIECES, 


ENTITLED 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


CHARLES OBERTHUR. 





Each piece is beautifully illustrated (by special permission) with a highly artistic copy of 
one of the most celebrated Pictures exhibited in the Royal Academy. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST ISSUED: 


BELOW THE DOGE'S PALACE (W. P. Frith, R.A.). 
THE STEP (J. Pettie, R.A.). 
LOOKING BACK (A. Maclean). 


Price 4s. each. Sold by all Music Sellers at Half-price. 


DUFF & STEWART, Publishers, 147, Oxford Street, W. 


Second Edition. Limp Cloth. One Shilling (Postage 2d.). 


THH PSA LTA R. 
POINTED ror CHANTING, wits raz CANTICDES, Erc.,\&\ATHANASLAN CRERD, 
we: G. DW IN WW ILTItIN CG. 











O objects are kept a" in view :—lst. The ‘due emphasis and ocre of the words; and, 2nd, The 
exigencies of vi 


*,* An Edition is wed published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges,’price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this 
Edition the proper Psalms for certain days have been colledted, obviating the great inconvenience of 
finding each Psalm, end will be found at the end of the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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North British and Mercantile Insurance Company. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1809. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 


CAPITAL, TWO MILLIONS. 
Accumulated Life Funds.. .. .. ..  £2,773,602 


Fire Reserve Fund .. .. ..  .. £1,012,046 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman, JoHN WHITE CATER, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, CHARLES MoRRISON, Esq. 
RicHakpD BarineG, Esq. Rt. Hon. Lorp Lawrence, G.C.B., C.S.I. 
RicHaRD BRanpt, Esq. Hon. Hueu M’Cuttocn. 

A. H. Campsett, Esq. Junius 8. Morean, Esq. 
Epwarkp CoHEN, Esq. Grorce GARDEN NIcoL, Esq. 
JOHN FieMine, Esq., C.8.I. Baron JoHn H. W. ScHRODER. 
P. DU PRE GRENFELL, Esq. GerorcEe Youne, Esq. 


Manager of Fire Department—G. H. Buryerr. | Manager of Life Department—Henry Cocxsurny. 
Secretary—F. W. Lance. 
Medical Officers. 
A. H. Hassatt, M.D.; R. C. Cream, M.D.; Hermann WEBER, M.D. 
Solicitor—Sir W. R. Drake. General Manager—Davip Smiru, F.R.S.E. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

THE PRINCIPLES on which this Conguey was founded and on which it continues to act combine the system of 
Mutual Assurance with the safety of a large Protecting Capital and Accumulated Funds, and thus afford all the facilities 
and advantages which can prudently be offered by any Life Assurance Office. Under these principles the business of the 
Caney continues rapidly to increase. 

INETY PER CENT. of the WHOLE PROFITS is divided among the Assurers on the Participating Scale. 

THE PROFITS are divided every five years. 

POLICIES INDISPUTABLE after five years. 

ANNUITIES of all kinds;are granted, and the Rates fixed on the most reasonable terms. 


PIRE DEPARTMENT. 
PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, at Home and Abroad, Insured at the most favourable Rates. 
The Net Premiums for 1875 amounted to £360,392, 


Prospectuses and every information can be obtained at the 
CHIEF OFFICES: 
LONDON—61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. West-End Office—8, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
EDINBURGH—64, Princess Street. 


| The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoa is, that 
the varieties commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the 
plea of rendering them soluble; while really making them 
thick, heavy, and indigestible. This may be easily detected, 
Sor if Cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition of Starch, 
Capnury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine; it is therefore three 
times the strength of these Cocoas, and a refreshing beverage 

like Tea or Coffee. 

PURE, 7 
SOLUBLE, 

REFRESHING. pe 


CADBURY’S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 


(In Blue Wrapper) consists only of Fine Cocoa and White Sugar. 
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ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


has been known for the last 80 years as the best and safest hair restorer and beautifier 
in use: it contains no lead or any other poisonous or mineral ingredients. Price 3s. 6d., 
7s. (10s. 6d. family bottles, equal to four small), and 21s. Ask any chemist, perfumer, or 
hairdresser for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil, dnd avoid cheap imitations under similar names. 
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’ terms as, “Be off, child; you can’t be 
D QUBLEDAY S CHILDREN. expected to understand anluaee talking 
BY DUTTON COOK, about ;” and to hear my sister Doris say to 
AUTHOR OF “‘ YOUNG MR, NIGHTINGALE,” ‘‘ HOBSQN’S me, “ Run away, little one. We don’t 
nee, Os oe. want you here, you know; you're only in 
: the way ; and I’ve something particular to 
BOOK I, THE NARRATIVE OF BASIL DOUBLEDAY. | gay to Nick.” But I had to endure such 
CHAPEES I. CUS PARE. observations. I was younger than Dolly by ; 
WE were three: Nicholas; Doris, who | two years, and younger than Nick by four. is 
was usually called Dolly; and Basil—| Bat if sometimes I felt rather asa third- 
myself. rate actor may be supposed to feel, in the 
The youngest of a family is, alternately, | presence of two performers of the first 
a pet anda victim. He is viewed as the | class, it must not be assumed that there 
baby for avery considerable period: nolater-| was any distinct division, or enduring 
| born dispossessing him of that title, or| unhappiness, amongst us. We were, I 
promoting him by coming after him. To| conceive, much as other children in that 
his brothers and sisters who have effected | respect. A strong affection, born of 
an earlier entrance into the world, he long | nature, ‘or of that second nature, habit, 
remains a subordinate creature—beneath | bound us together, and was not really } 
them in knowledge and judgment, as in | disturbed or ‘weakened by any of those 
|| stature and physical strength. differences of opinion or outbursts of 
Nicholas and Doris were firm and close | temper, that convulse, at intervals, the 
friends—somewhat to the exclusion of | best-disciplined of nurseries. Perhaps, in 
myself from their alliance. Oftentimes | our case, there was reason why we should 
they indulged, but oftentimes they op-| be more closely united than children com- 
pressed, me: underrating me, and assum-| monly are. We were left very much to 
ing to themselves the right to rebuke and | ourselves. The advantages of rule, and 
chastise me. I did not so much object | governance, and protection were extended 
to the punishments they administered, | to us, only after a partial and intermittent 
although occasionally these seemed to be | fashion. 
very capriciously prescribed, and of undue, A soft shadow of a pallid lady, with 
severity; but I felt it hard to be denied | long, bright-coloured ringlets, and thin, 
admission to their intimacy and confidence, | soft, white hands—that is my whole 
especially on the score of immaturity.of | recollection of my mother, who died 
intelligence. A child forms a sanguine| when I was very young. Nor did her 
and indeed overweening estimate of his| other children retain of her much more 
own powers of comprehension, as of the | precise memory. We thought of her ten- 
other forces at his command. He thinks | derly, always, if vaguely, as an angel in 
he can reach to greater heights, lift heavier | heaven—a saintly being, far removed from 
weights, strike harder blows than nature | us fora while, but some day to be brought 
really permits him. It was mortifying to | near to us again. In truth she had not 
be addressed by my brother in such stern ' survived to influence much the forming of 
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our characters, or to leave other than a 
very faint impression upon the method of 
our lives. We cherished a notion that 
she was very beautiful; my father, indeed, 
often stating as much, while frankly adding 
his opinion that his children were sadly 
inferior to her in point of comeliness, as, 
indeed, in many other matters. But this 
was said—so Dolly always alleged, saucily 
tilting up her sharp chin—not simply be- 
cause of its truth, but that our inclinings 
towards vanity might be promptly checked. 

My father, as I first remember him, was 
a pleasant-looking gentleman, with arched 
eyebrows, very blue eyes, a fresh-coloured, 
smooth-shaven face, and long, untidy, 
iron-gray locks that swept the collar of 
his coat. He wore spectacles, but rather, 
as it seemed, to look over them than 
through them; it was thus, perhaps, he 
had acquired so frequent an expression 
of bland meditation and kindly sagacity. 
He had a light, melodious voice, and a 
habit of hamming little scraps and snatches 
of songs; but he was really without 
musical science; and these utterances 
were therefore to be ascribed rather to his 
natural cheeriness of disposition, and the 
special powerhe possessed of abstracting his 
mind from disagreeable tapics. And his 
fragmentary songs were assuredly repre- 
sentative of the man. He never seemed 
quite so much in earnest as were other 
people. Somehow all he did was done 
with a sketchy, amateurish, incomplete 
air. He played with work; the result 
naturally proving to be of an unremune- 
rative character. He had not prospered 
by any means. He was wont to say that 
he had been “in difficulties” all his life; 
that great trouble had even attended his 
very entrance into the world. His mother 
had died in giving him birth. 

We lived in London for the most part; 
but my father’s varying fortunes—or, 
perhaps, I should rather say persistent 
misfortune—led to much shifting of our 
quarters. We could seldom boast the 
same address for any length of time. We 
camped rather than dwelt. We always 
appeared to be in marching order; pre- 
pared to move on and away at the very 
shortest notice. But my father always 
managed to save, from our many house- 
hold wrecks, certain fondly-prized imple- 
ments of his craft. He bore about with 
him, as precious insignia of office, the 
title-deeds of future fame and good for- 
tune —a brass-plate, setting forth his 
name at full length, his T-square, drawing- 





boards and instruments, and sundry 
framed designs for unfeasible edifices. 
Possessed of these he seemed to hold him- 
self fully armed against care — secured 
from disappointment. “I have my pro- 
fession,” he would say, as though it were 
always something to fall back upon—a 
sure source of emolument when all else 
had failed. It was really nothing of the 
kind. Nevertheless, my father’s view of 
his profession encouraged general faith in 
it: he spoke of it always im such a con- 
vincing tone, with such pleasant and con- 
tented smiles, and graceful demonstrative 
wavings of his hands. That he was a 
successful and gifted architect must have 
seemed to most people an irresistible con- 
clusion. 

But he was chiefly occupied in designing 
castles in the air. No one commissioned, 
or in any way stimulated, the projection of 
such works; they were simply the result 
of his own industry and fertility. Their 
vague fancifulness was thus perhaps to be 
explained; for his proposed structures 
were very impracticable—they never even 
looked habitable. His schemes seemed to 
need a great deal of room to turn round 
in, as it were; his architectural imagin- 
ings were of a peculiarly vast and airy 
sort. He was always demanding “an 
opportunity.” Given that, he would have 
moved the world—or reconstructed it—for 
he desired a very large opportunity. The 
space cleared by some such catastrophe as 
the Great Fire, and a commission to build 
London anew, would have suited him very 
tolerably. But failing employment upon a 
scale so extensive, he did not accomplish 
very much. Occasionally, in quest of the 
means of existence, he was constrained to 
diverge from architecture. At one time, 
I know, he avowed himself a general 
agent, and attempted certain dealings in 
the wine and coal trades. For some weeks 
he figured—mainly in the prospectus— 
as the secretary of a joint-stock com- 
pany. But he always held these adven- 
tures of his to be but as the episodes, or 
the interludes, of his legitimate professional 
career. He was not, he maintained, really 
separable from his precious T-square, his 
drawing-boards and instruments, and his 
plans for impossible fabrics. “I am 
nothing if not an architect,” he was fond 
of proclaiming. There was no gainsaying 
the statement. 

The neediness 6f a household does not 
present itself in an alarming light to chil- 
dren. Their hearts are blithe; they possess 
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the bravery of ignorance, and a lively faith 
in the permanence of happiness. The 
cares of existence do not trouble them. 
They had bread yesterday ; why not to-day 
and to-morrow? Their parents are to 
them a providence that cannot fail. Money, 
the worth of it, the pleasures of having it, 
the pains of lacking it—these are matters 
by no means to be comprehended by them. 
And then life is to them so mirthful a 
thing. How we enjoyed—what an ex- 
quisite jest we thought it—the cutting off 
the water supply, as a consequence of my 
father’s neglecting to pay the rates! And 
when this happened in the winter season 
our pleasure was the greater. At any rate, 
there was an end, for the while, of the 
discomfort of washing in cold water. 
When, for sufficient reasons, a refractory 
butcher declined to supply my father with 
any more joints of meat, we deemed the 
tradesman an exceedingly odious person ; 
but we blamed him chiefly for troubling 
poor papa with impertinent and reiterated 
applications for an interview. We were 
happy enough to dispense temporarily with 
animal food, and have bread and treacle 
for dinner instead—enjoying the novelty, 
to say nothing of the sweetness and sticki- 
ness of that form of food. The incon- 
veniences of my father’s poverty rested 
very lightly upon us. There was a make- 
shift, Robinson-Crusoe character about 
our mode of life that was very enjoyable. 
Life was a sort of picnic. There was 
delight jn departing from conventional 
ways—in dispensing with this, and making 
that serve instead. Discomfort was a 
joke, and even privation had something 
droll about it. 

By neighbours and bystanders we were 
sometimes described as “three young 
savages.” But this was certainly an ex- 
aggeration. Something of wildness may 
have characterised us; and, no doubt, in 
our early years we suffered, in a measure, 
from neglect. We were not always so 
clean as were other children; nor so well 
dressed ; nor, perhaps, so polite of manner. 
Still they probably enjoyed making dirt- 
pies, or soiling their best clothes, or 
getting caught in the rain, or rolling in 
the snow not less than we did; while a 
liberty of action was permitted us which 
they must certainly have envied. And 
though our system of education was 
rather uncertain, we could not be charged 
with any alarming measure of ignorance. 
We were understood, I believe, to be quick 
of apprehension, although the fact was 





rather noted by others than absolutely 
known to ourselves. 

We lived for some time, I remember, in 
The Polygon, Somers-town, a precinct 
scarcely esteemed even in those days, but 
still making some pretensions to gentility, 
if of a pinched and drooping sort. At 
least we dwellers in The Polygon permitted 
ourselves almost aristocratic airs, when con- 
templating our lowlier countrymen living 
close at hand, inhabitants of The Brill. 
Our house was in a dilapidated state, and 
very indifferently furnished. Some friend, 
I think, had given my father the remainder 
of a lease, with possession of the premises, 
possibly upon condition that he would 
execute certain very necessary repairs, to 
the satisfaction of the superior landlord. 
I-may venture to say that if the fact really 
was as I have suggested, my father did not 
discharge the duties he had undertaken. 

Our surname, I should have stated, 
was Doubleday. Upon our battered and 
blistered street-door my father had screwed 
a rather bruised and dinted brass plate, 
with the inscription: Duncan Dovusiepay, 
ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR. 


CHAPTER II, QUEER-STREET. 


WE were very ill-provided with a play- 
ground. At the back of the house was a 
confined yard, containing paving-stones, a 
dustbin, a water-butt, and a stunted lilac- 
tree. The means of recreation thus afforded 
were of a limited character, and readily 
exhausted. It will be considered, I fear, 
in these times, a very degrading con- 
fession, but—we took to playing in the 
streets. My father did not object. He 
was often wholly ignorant, I think, of our 
proceedings, both within the house and 
without. He was absorbed in the pro- 
jection of his Aladdin’s palaces, while 
we played marbles or hopscotch on the 
pavement. If he particularly desired 
peace within doors, he would sometimes 
open wide the portals of his house, and 
bid us begone for the space of an hour or 
two. Nothing loath, we departed, and 
busied ourselves as seemed good to us. 
There is, as everyone knows, a fashion in 
children’s games, as in other matters. 
Toys come into vogue and go out again, 
obedient to the mysterious influences 
that rule likewise the shapes and colours 
of attire; the method of wearing the 
hair; the forms of familiar speech ; 
and, generally, the economy of civilised 
life. We oftentimes left Somers-town 
some distance behind us; trundling our 
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hoops in more removed quarters; flying 
kites or playing cricket, trap-bat or 
rounders, in the waste lands to the east- 
ward and north of our abode—for, as yet, 
Copenhagen-fields wore something of a 
rural aspect, and the approaches to the 
heights of Hampstead and Highgate were 
still green with grass. Doris had acquired 
skill in all kinds of boyish games, and 
always accompanied us on all these ram- 
blings. Indeed, I should rather say that I 
was permitted to be the companion of Nick 
and Doris. At first there were various 
objections to be overcome. I was too 
young, too little, I was not strong enough; 
I could not walk so far or so fast as they 
could. It was a proud day for me, when 
I first journeyed with them some two miles 
from home. They patronised me a good 
deal, teased me with questions as to whether 
I was not overcome with fatigue, and 
made an annoying point of shortening 
their walk, expressly on my account. But 
I felt, when the day was done, that I had 
made a very decided advance to the con- 
dition of maturity, force, and activity 
enjoyed by my elders. 

It must not be supposed that we were 
mere “street children,” or. that we so 
deemed or comported ourselves. We were 
perhaps too familiar with the pavement, 
yet our pretensions to gentility were not 
absolutely forfeited. We were of The 
Polygon, and our clothes, however well 
worn, yet, in regard to device and sub- 
stance, distinguished us from the children 
of The Brill—even constituting us, in 
their eyes, something of an aristocracy. 
We never sought playfellows among their 
ranks; we did not, indeed, associate with 
them at all; they were always, to our 
thinking, inferiors—a lower and grosser 
class, negligentof dress, addicted to tattered 
suits of corduroy, and refraining, too 
systematically, from the use of brushes 
and combs, soap and water. On their 
side they accounted us their natural 
enemies ; they objected to our exclusive- 
ness and lofty airs; they jeered at and 
even cuffed us. We were roused to retali- 
ation, and conflicts often ensued in which I 
could take but small part. Nick, however, 
bore himself resolutely and valiantly, and 
was well seconded by Doris, whose courage, 
in the presence of the enemy, was never 
questionable fora moment. I rendered such 
help as I was able, but I was scarcely 
entrusted with more important duty than 
was comprised in holding Nick’s cap and 
jacket, while he engaged in pugilistic en- 





counter with a leader of the adverse party, 
or in supplying Dolly with stones to fling 
at the foe. Often we were overpowered 
by superior forces, and constrained to seek 
safety in flight, always endeavouring to 
rally and renew the combat when circum- 
stances would permit. 

It was not, I think, after one of these 
engagements, although it might have been, 
but rather, as I believe, by reason of too 
earnest attendance upon a street exhi- 
bition, that I happened one day, for the 
first time in my life, to be lost. On a 
sudden I found myself in a strange street, 
a considerable distance—so much I knew 
for certain—from my home; and of the 
way back I was wholly ignorant. Should 
I turn to the right, or to the left ? Should 
I go on straight, or should I endeavour to 
retrace my steps? It was in vain I asked 
myself such questions. Buta moment ago, 
and Nick and Dolly were beside me. Now 
they were nowhere to be seen. “ Nick! 
Dolly!” I cried to them. For a while I 
hoped—how I hoped !—that they were but 
jesting, playing with my fears and my 
tears, and that promptly they would 
emerge, laughing, from some hiding-place, 
an arched passage or a deep doorway. 
But no! If they heard me I knew that 
they would now appear, the time had 
fully come for them to disclose themselves 
dramatically, and I felt that there was an 
appealing agony in the tone of my voice 
that they could not have resisted. My 
heart was throbbing painfully ; my mouth 
was twitching; my eyelashes were wet; 
the scene around me seemed to be dim 
and swimming, veiled in a mist of tears. 

I was but a mite—a little curly-headed 
thing, with bare arms and legs. I was 
not by nature especially timid, but still 
my situation seemed to me really appalling. 
A lost child is lost indeed. Did you ever 
try to conceive the poor little creature’s 
feelings under such circumstances ? Home 
is gone from it; and home is heaven to a 
child. It is bereft of everything dear to it 
—the means and objects of life—and it is 
cast upon a strange world, cold and pitiless. 
It has known, perhaps, only kindly faces 
and tender voices, now not one of these is 
near to it. It is among people who mean 
charitably enough, very likely, but they 
speak an unintelligible language, they 
assail with numberless questions, and 
altogether fail to comprehend the terrified 
and bewildered answers they elicit. And 
then how deeply the infantile imagination 
is stirred; what pictures it draws of a 
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future of desolation and despair, without a 
nursery, or bread and butter, or a kiss before 
- going to bed, or, indeed, a bed to go to! 

I remember now, it was certainly a 
troop of itinerant tumblers that I had 
followed, their performances being loudly 
enlivened by the music of drum and 
Pan-pipes. A troop of tumblers, in flesh- 
ings and spangled drawers, with red worsted 
fillets. binding their well-anointed locks; 
jugglers and balancers, flinging golden 
balls high in the air, as high (or so it 
seemed to me) as the house-tops, and 
catching them again in cups affixed to 
their foreheads, and bearing a ladder, upon 
which a donkey, the spectators being 
liberal, was to mount, and be poised aloft 
upon the chin of the chief or most 
muscular artist; was it surprising that I 
should be enthralled by so curious an 
exhibition ? that I should dog from 
street to street these gifted people, en- 
dowed with traly magical powers? that I 
should strive to witness again and again 
their marvellous feats, until I lost sight of 
Nick and Doris, who certainly had been 
with me at the outset of my adventure, and 
next perceived myself to be—a lost child ? 

There was a crowd about me. Hands, 
not specially clean in every case, and 
usually much bitten as to the nails, were 
pressed upon my shoulders—with no in- 
tentional harshness, however—and I was 
twisted and turned this way and that. I 
was crying, quietly at first, then my sobs 
became more longdrawn and violent, until! 
they seemed quite to convulse me. Then 
interrogation increased my alarms. My 
grief assumed its more clamorous and 
open-mouthed form. Strange visions 
oppressed me—drawn from stories told or 
picture-books studied by the fireside at 
home—of little boys stolen by gipsies; of 
little boys wrecked on cannibal islands, and 
suffering accordingly; of little boys con- 
sumed by bears, or torn limb from limb by 
other wild beasts. 

Someone was telling me to “Be a 
man.” 

Someone was demanding ‘‘ What was 
the matter?” 

Someone was telling me not to cry. 

Someone was asking me my name. 

Now I knew that my name was Basil 
Doubleday, but Basil had been much cor- 
rupted by nursery pronunciation and by 
the process of inarticulate utterance, in 
which extreme affection is prone to in- 
dulge. I informed my questioners that 
my name was “Buppy Doubleday,” my 








voice very tremulous the while, shaken by 
tearful sobs. 

“Buppy Doubleday” was not well re- 
ceived by the crowd. 

“ What?” sounded sharply on all sides, 
like so many pistol-shots. 

I repeated “ Buppy Doubleday.” 

An opinion prevailed that “It warn’t 
English.” A wondering went round as to 
“what lingo I might be talking?” The 
general view was that I was a very lost 
little boy indeed. 

Just then came a stir in the throng—an 
opening in the circle round me. A police- 
man stood beside me. I cried afresh. The 
police force had been often represented to 
me as an engine specially designed for the 
punishment of-erring and straying little 
boys. Moreover, we of The Polygon had 
sometimes offended the authorities by 
unruly, unlawful conduct in the public 
streets. Nick and Doris had frequently 
expressed their supreme contempt for the 
constabulary, and this came upon me now 
as a very poignant recollection that I had 
myself been in the habit of standing on a 
chair in our front-parlour window, and, so 
securely placed, of “ making faces” at the 
policeman as he passed upon his beat. 

“ Now, my little man, what is it P” 

I was desperately frightened. Still, I 
noted that, for a constable, he owned rather 
a pleasant face, that a good-natured and 
good-sized smile formed a band of union 
between his bushy whiskers, and that there 
was a cheery, musical tone in his voice. 

I should mention that I am writing of a 
past period, when the _police-constable 
was, perhaps, rather more human than he 
is at present. He had been but lately 
instituted, and still bore about him traces 
of the ranks from which he had been pro- 
moted. He comported himself meekly, 
and exercised authority almost apologeti- 
cally. He did not set up for being of a 
superior caste; he seemed glad, indeed, 
to claim kindred with men of ordinary 
mould. He assumed no military airs in 
those days; he was unversed in the goose- 
step; in his wildest moments he had 
never even dreamed of a helmet. His 
aspect was at once Cockney and idyllic. 
He wore white trousers in the summer- 
time, a swallow-tailed coat, and a tall 
black beaver hat, topped with oilskin to 
protect it from the weather. He was of 
use and value ; but he boasted then homely 
characteristics which he has since dis- 
dained. 

“Where do you live, my little man?” 
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was his second inquiry; his first having 
altogether failed of effect. 

I was bewildered, scared, giddy. I felt 
uncertain. I had for the moment for- 
gotten where I did live. 

** Queer-street !” I said; knowing, as I 
said it, that it was not right ; and yet pos- 
sessed with a sense that the name was 
very familiar to me. 

“What? Queer-street? Do you mean 
Vere-street ? Beer-street ?” And various 
other streets were mentioned with names 
of corresponding sound. 

In trath, I had often heard my father 
speak of his being “in Queer-street.” It 
was his way of describing his pecaniary 
difficulties, and his embarrassed condition 
generally. By some strange freak of the 
mind the words had forced themselves from 
my lips, to the prejudice of the proper 
answer, which, at the moment, I could by 
no means persuade myself to utter. 

“Why, it’s little Doubleday, as I’m 
alive! What on earth has brought the 
child so far from home ? ” 

A small-sized, elderly gentleman was 
the speaker ; with something of the figure, 
something even of the voice, and a good 
deal of the face, of the Punch of the puppet- 
shows. His nose was especially Punch- 
like—long, drooping, aquiline—with a 
look of a lobster-claw about it; and his 
chin was of an accordant pattern. He 
was dressed in black, however—in lieu 
of scarlet and yellow—and from his fob- 
pocket depended a bright green watch- 
ribbon, with a heavy bunch of seals and 
keys. My eyes were fascinated by the 
ribbon and seals. 

Punch laid hands upon me, and took 
possession of me. 

What was about to become of me? 
Punch and the Constable! I found myself 
incontinently transferred from one to the 
other. What next? Was I to be con- 
fronted by a yet more awful figure, taking 
a prominent share in the street-drama of 
¥j Punch and Judy? I was, if that were 
possible, even more terrified than before. 
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Between thirty and forty years ago, 
Mrs. Molly Maguire was a personage who 
made some little noise in the world— 
especially the Irish world—a noise the 
echo whereof now booms like a knell 
across the wide Atlantic. Until the judges 
went on that memorable commission, which 











checked the widow in her career, she had 
things very much her own way in Ireland. 
She was a member of the great Ribbon 
family, employed in organised resistance 
to the payment of rent. When at the 
height of her glory, Mistress Maguire 
established a complete reign of terror. 
Landlords naturally became absentees, and 
employed agents, of the stamp of Mr. Steuart 
Trench, to manage their property, and be 
shot at in their stead. The gentleman just 
named had some very narrow escapes; 
never stirred unless armed to the teeth; 
and having plenty of courage and prudence, 
as well as such meed of popularity as 
could be granted to an agent, contrived 
to defy Molly Maguire, and lived, despite 
that ferocious matron, to write a book 
about her, called Realities of Irish Life. 
It must not be supposed that Molly—who 
blackened her face, and carried pistols 
under her petticoats, and a blunderbuss 
under her cloak—confined her attacks to 
landlords, agents, bailiffs, and process- 
servers, or that the only punishment she 
inflicted was death. She laid a heavy 
hand, with a stout shillelagh in it, over 
the heads and shoulders of all those who 
in any way aided or abetted the nefarious 
attempts of tyrannical landlords to collect 
the rent, pretended to be due to them. 
Heaviest of all fell bludgeon or gunstock 
on those debased creatures, lost to all sense 
of dignity and manhood, who ventured to 
take a farm from which had been evicted 
a peasant of the good old sort, who never 
paid a shilling of rent, made his own 
potheen on the premises, solemnly swore 
in public to be the death of any “gripper” 
who durst lay hands on him, and who 
walked about full of whisky and mischief, 
with the butt of an immense horse-pistol 
sticking out of his pocket. The thought 
that the happy homestead, once occupied 
by a valuable citizen of this type, should 
be wrested from him, and handed over to 
a paltry slave, shabby enough to pay his 
rent regularly, was too much for Mrs. 
Maguire’s sense of propriety. The mean 
fox who had crept into the den of the 
evicted lion was warned to get out of it— 
and, if a prudent creature, generally obeyed 
the summons at once. Molly Maguire’s 
petticoat was the banner of what has been 
facetiously described as a “free soil” party 


—enforcing its decrees by an organised 


system of assassination. At last certain 
parts of the country—notably Tipperary, 
Meath, Westmeath, King’s and Queen’s 
County—grew almost uninhabitable. Then 
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came the commission—at once shrieked 
against as a “second bloody assize”— 
which apparently did its work well; for, 
since that very salutary “thinning” -of the 
assassins who infested Ireland, agrarian 
outrages have been few and far between, 
and life in the more primitive counties has 
been made, not only possible, but pleasant 
and profitable. 

But where was Mrs. Maguire? Whither 
did she—with her crape visor, her green 
collars, scarfs, and insignia, her bunched- 
up gown, and her red cloak—betake her- 
self? She went to America. Who took 
her over? Mr. Boucicault ought to know. 
Perhaps it was Danny Man, or one of the 
wicked Squireens—by-the-way, why is a 
Squireen always wicked? — who eloped 
with Molly, married, and settled in Schuyl- 
kill County, in the State of Pennsylvania. 

There is, at all events, no doubt that 
Molly was there last year—in fact, had 
been there any time these twenty years. 
Marks of her handiwork were common 
enough in Schuylkill County. It is said 
that where Attila’s charger put down his 
hoof no grass grew; but where Mrs. Ma- 
guire put down her “brogan,” there was 
an ugly mark—a corpse. Outrage followed 
outrage, till the coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania became a byword of terror. 
Wives trembled as their husbands an- 
nounced their intention of visiting the 
mining districts. People feared to stir 
out after dark, and never budged by 
broad daylight without a pistol—which 
availed them little if the assassins got 
the first shot, as they invariably did. 
Moreover, as Molly grew smarter by 
her residence in America, she employed 
a more powerful agency. In primitive 
Tipperary, a “job” was frequently en- 
trusted to one, or at most two persons; 
but Transatlantic Molly had learned to read 
in America, and to place her trust in big 
battalions. Her work was not effected by 
a solitary ruffian lurking under a hedge, 
but by gangs of assassins, five, ten, or 
twenty in number, who surrounded the 
house of the victim, if they could not 
catch him abroad, and did him to death 
then and there. Molly ruled over town- 
ship and shanty. She controlled elections, 
and nominated judges. Those who differed 
with her seriously died—shot, or prodded 
to death with equal certainty in a narrow 
glen, or in the broad highway. Molly 
was “high boss,” her slaves were “ big 
men—prominent citizens in their location.” 
Her creatures were chiefs of police, con- 


stables, and commissioners; and one of 
them was almost on the judicial bench 
itself. Molly Maguire, luckily for Schuyl- 
kill County and the States generally, did 
not, however, quite get upon the bench, but 
she was everywhere else. Her petticoat 
flaunted in high places. Molly wore her 
diamonds and sported her satin. She went 
up to New York in holiday-time, and, to 
the credit of her digestion be it mentioned, 
ate through the bill of fare at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel with commendable per- 
severance. On one occasion cited by Mr. 
Franklin B. Gowen, a meeting took place 
between some of the highest officers of 
the State of Pennsylvania and Molly, at 
which large sums of money were paid to 
secure her vote, to turn the tide of a state 
election. Molly was, of course, the friend 
of the working man. She had advocated 
“ Fixity of Tenure,” combined with the 
non-payment of rent in Ireland, and in her 
Transatlantic home espoused the cause 
of the pitman against the “‘ boss” miner. 
Her argument was a pistol, she prevailed 
over good men and true, and her name 
hung like a cloud over the Schuylkill 
hills, till a man was found to tear off her 
mask, and expose the hideous features 
beneath—to rend the cloak and disclose 
the blunderbuss. 

Mr. Gowen had long suspected the 
existence of Molly, but was puzzled how 
to discover her. There is an unfortu- 
nate resemblance between certain parts 
of Ireland, Schuylkill County, Pa., the 
Abruzzi, and the island of Sicily. In 
some of these places there prevails, and in 
the rest prevailed until recently, a feeling 
for which civilised beings are at a loss to 
account. It is sympathy with crime. In 
the bad old days of Tipperary ; in the worst 
times of Roman brigandage ; in the Sicily 
of the present moment; in Schuylkill 
County a year or two since, a strange 
public sympathy protected a murderer. 
At first sight this perversion of pity might 
appear to be a desire to shield a man who 
had unwittingly fallen into crime; but a 
little closer inspection shows it to arise 
from a detestable state of public opinion, 
due partly to fellow-feeling, but in a much 
greater degree to fear. Molly Maguire and 
Mafia frighten people to death; and the 
objection to the hanging of scoundrels, 
entertained both in the United States 
|and Italy, prevents justice being done. 
| Hence, the entire population seems in- 
| fected with crime. In the Pennsylvanian 
| mining districts. law and order had come 
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to an end, when Mr. Gowen determined 
to employ, not the regular agents of the 
law, but a detective from a remote agency. 
He knew that Molly was in the Pennsyl- 
vanian mountains, and he determined to 
unearth her. He knew, also, that “it could 
only be done by secret detectives ;” having 
had “ enough experience, both as a lawyer 
and as the head of a very large corpora- 
tion, to know that the public municipal 
detectives, employed by the police autho- 
rities of the cities, who operate only for 
rewards, are the last persons to whom 
could be entrusted ” a serious and difficult 
enterprise. Whereupon he applied to 
the National Detective Agency of Allan 
Pinkerton, of Chicago. Mr. Pinkerton’s 
plan was simple: “I will secure an agent, 
or an officer,” said he, “‘ to ferret out the 
existence of this society. Whoever I get 
is to be paid so much a week, no matter if 
he finds out nothing. He is bound to me 
never, under any circumstances, to take a 
reward for his services from anybody ; and, 
if he spends five years and obtains nothing 
in the way of information, he must have, 
every month or every week, exactly the 
same compensation as if every week 
he had traced a new murder, and every 
month had discovered a new conspiracy. 
He is never to gain pecuniarily by the 
success of his undertaking; but, as a 
man who goes into this organisation as a 
detective takes his life in his own hands, 
I will send no man on this mission of 
yours, Mr. Gowen, unless it be agreed 
beforehand, and I can tell him so, that he 
never is to be known in connection with 
the enterprise.” Upon these terms was 
engaged James McParlan, a young Irish- 
man and a Catholic—only six or seven years 
domiciled in the United States—and, it was 
said, ‘eminently qualified by his peculiarly 
Irish accomplishments ” to ingratiate him- 
self with those among whom he was sent. 
The terms of his engagement throw a 
curious and by no means pleasant light 
upon the tenure of a life in America. He 
was to become one of the followers of 
Molly Maguire, and to discover the inmost 
secrets of that lady’s establishments. But 
his employers distinctly pledged that he 
should under no circumstances be called 
as a witness. He was to obtain know- 
ledge. 

The success of this scheme was perfect. 
McParlan came to Pennsylvania in the 
autumn of 1873, and within six months 
had so far won the confidence of the 
people against whom he was to work, 








that he was elected a member of their 
secret association. Apart from the main 
object of discovering the inmost rami- 
fications of the society, the duty of 
McParlan was to find out when a murder 
was planned, and to give such notice to 
the head of the armed police force, as 
might save the life of the intended victim, 
and enable the police to arrest every man 
engaged in the perpetration of the offence. 
So far as can be ascertained from the 
evidence given by him and others at the 
recent trials, his life was uneasy enough. 
Accepted from his “peculiarly Irish ac- 
complishments ” as a genuine child of 
Molly, he was yet a new-comer, and, as 
such, was watched by the older hands 
with jealousy and suspicion. For a long 
while he was not permitted to penetrate to 
the inner councils of the body of which he 
was an acknowledged member. Thiscaution 
is hardly to be wondered at, for the risks 
run by the children of Molly are neither 
few nor slight. ‘Accessory before the 
fact” has an ugly ring, and men in posi- 
tions of trust and importance were at the 
mercy of an informer. Wherefore a sharp 
eye was kept upon McParlan, and that 
ingenious and “accomplished” young 
Irishman was not unfrequently placed in 
the position with which Vidocq was toler- 
ably familiar—that of a suspected accom- 
plice. It is somewhat singular that the 
situation of a person endeavouring to com- 
municate with friends and accomplices out- 
side of the company watching him, should 
have been most vividly painted by two 
writers of different countries, entirely dis- 
similar in style and character of work— 
Farquhar and Eugéne Sue. In The Incon- 
stant, Young Mirabel is beguiled into a den 
of infamy, and when he is confronted by a 
gang of miscreants, for the first time realises 
his danger. He feels that his money is to 
be taken, and that his life will be sacrificed. 
He has with him, however, a faithful page, 
and, turning towards the outlaws, he ad- 
dresses them as if unaware of their true 
character. He shakes them by the hand, 
presents one with his watch, and another 
with his purse; he is “hail-fellow well 
met” with them; he invites them to join 
him in a carouse, and offers to send his 
page for wine. The outlaws consent, and 
he says to his page (Oriana in disguise), 
“ Here, page, take this key and go to my 
butler; order him to send half-a-dozen 
flasks of the red Burgundy, marked a 
thousand, and be sure you make haste.” 
Oriana, her woman’s wit quickened by 
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the danger of her inconstant lover, flies 
to Captain Duretéte, who understands the 
“half-dozen flasks of red Burgundy” to 
signify half-a-dozen soldiers of that “red” 
regiment which numbered a thousand men. 
After breathless suspense the page returns, 
and in answer to the frantic demand, “ The 
wine, boy, the wine!” answers, “ Coming, 
sir,” and the tramp of armed men is heard. 
Then the entrapped man grows bold. He 
pulls one outlaw by the nose, and cuffs 
another on the ear, and the soldiers enter 
and march them off to jail. This incident 
is not due to the fertile invention of 
Farquhar, who confesses it to be matter- 
of-fact—*‘ an adventure of the Chevalier 
de Chastillon in Paris.” 

Those who have read that wonderful 
romance, The Mysteries of Paris, will re- 
collect the determination with which the 
schoolmaster clings to Rodolph, after the 
burglary at the house in the Allée des 
Veuves is decided upon. Rodolph’s trap 
is not quite ready, and the wary brigand 
disconcerts him by insisting on performing 
the job that very night; and also that the 
“new chum ” shall not go out of his sight 
till it is done. His anxiety is terrible. If 
he lets slips this opportunity for capturing 
the schoolmaster and the important secrets 
in his possession, the ruffian will hence- 
forth be on his guard, and will possibly 
disappear altogether. Confiding somewhat 
in luck, and more in his own courage and 
address, he agrees to remain with his 
hideous companions, who wish him to 
drive with them in a fiacre to the Champs 
Elysées. His fidus Achates—the funnily- 
named Sir Walter Murph—is in a neigh- 
bouring cabinet of the restaurant at Bercy, 
where the conversation takes place, and he 
addresses himself at once to the task of 
communicating with him, but is met at 
every turn by the vigilance of the school- 
master and the Chouette. As they are to 
ride in a cab through the rain he proposes 
to smoke. They have no objection. Then 
he will go and buy cigars ; but the school- 
master sends the one-eyed woman for 
them. ‘‘ What a treasure she is,” says the 
schoolmaster, “she would go through fire 
for me.” “Apropos of fire, it is not very 
warm here,” replies Rodolph; and, hiding 
his hands under his blouse, as if to warm 
them, scribbles a hasty note. The next 
thing is to get the note to its destination. 
He approaches the window; buat the 
schoolmaster is at his elbow. He pretends 
it has left off raining, and proposes to 
walk till they find a cab; but the school- 








master insists on sending for one. He 
tries to pass out last; but his friends are 
“too polite” for him; but, at last, he suc- 
ceeds in dropping the paper from the cab- 
window, and has the satisfaction of seeing 
it picked up by the proper person. This 
expedient is to be found in the memoirs 
of Vidocq—the great thieftaker having 
adopted a similar plan to communicate 
with his wife. Vidocq, however, shines 
less as a narrator than as a detective, 
and his prosy account is much indebted 
to the genius who threw it into a dramatic 
form. 

Like Young Mirabel and Rodolph, 
McParlan found his position exceed- 
ingly critical. When the first murder— 
brought to light by his assistance—was 
decided upon, he was terribly anxious 
to warn the threatened man; but, from 
the moment he was admitted into the 
confidence of the assassins, they never 
lost sight of him. It was on the morning 
of August 31st, 1875, that McParlan, 
who had slept the night before with one 
Michael Doyle, was informed by him that 
he, with some others, was going to shoot 
a mining boss at a place called Raven Ran. 
Doyle borrowed one of McParlan’s coats ; 
and then a man, known as Thomas Hurley, 
came in and instructed Doyle how he 
should go about his work. All ‘being 
arranged, Hurley remained with McParlan 
the whole of the day, so as effectually to 
prevent him from communicating with 
anyone. Early on the morning of the 
following day Thomas Sanger, a young 
English boss-miner, walked out of his 
house, at Raven Run, to go to his daily 
work. Ata short distance from his house 
he was confronted, in the broad morning 
light, by one of a band of five assassins, 
who fired at once, and shot him through 
the arm. Sanger turned to run round 
the nearest house, and was met by, a 
second murderer, planted to intercept him. 
He again turned, stumbled, and fell upon 
the ground, just as the leader of the 
assassins came up. This ruffian instantly 
fired his revolver into him as he lay, and 
another then turned him—as he lay upon 
his face—over upon his back, so that he 
could expose a deadly part for his aim, 
and then, with calm deliberation, selected 
a vital spot, and shot him as he lay pros- 
trate upon the ground. 

At the sound of the firing, Mr. Robert 
Heaton, one of the owners of the colliery 
at which Sanger was employed, who had 
noticed five men hanging about as he went 
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to breakfast, rushed out of doors—pistol in 
hand. On his way to the scene of the 
murder he met hissuperintendent, wounded, 
bleeding, and striving to reach a neigh- 
bouring house. Poor Sanger was at death’s- 
door, and knew it; but he was made 
of rare stuff. To his employer the brave 
fellow only said, “Never mind me, give it 
to them, Bob.” His wife, from whom he 
had only just parted, next rushed out, and 
found her husband almost at the last 
gasp. She had only time to hear his last 
faltering accents: “ Kiss me, Sarah, for I 
am dying.” Mr. Heaton, who seems to 
have displayed as much courage as his un- 
fortunate superintendent, at once acted on 
his dying request, and gave chase to the 
assassins, who were retreating up the road, 
firing at them “as deliberately as the ex- 
citement of the moment would permit.” 
Finding the shot take no effect, he rested 
his pistol upon a stump, for the sake of 
getting a better aim; but it was all of no 
avail. Only one of the assassins returned 
Mr. Heaton’s}fire—a fellow named Munley, 
now under sentence of death. Touching 
the behaviour of Mr. Heaton, Mr. Franklin 
B. Gowen, in his argument at the trial of 
Munley, at Pottsville, expressed opinions 
which, in an English court, would have 
not improbably produced considerable as- 
tonishment, coming from counsel learned 
in the law. “If Robert Heaton, that morn- 
ing, instead of taking with him a five- 
barrelled pistol when he left the house, 
had taken a rifle carrying sixteen cartridges, 
and, as he saw the men retreating up the 
road, had rested his rifle upon the stump, 
he would have brought every one of the 
murderers down right in their tracks, as 
they deserved to be brought down; but, I 
am free to say here, 1 am glad they were 
not. The punishment meted out to the 
murderer by being shot down in his tracks, 
is not the punishment that the law awards 
to vindicate the ends of justice; nor is 
it the proper punishment to impose upon 
the felon, for the purpose of deterring 
others from the commission of the same 
offence.” 

However, Mr. Heaton did not take his 
sixteen-stringed rifle. The five assassins 
for the time being got clear off, and at 
eight o’clock rushed—panting with the 
speed of their flight—into the house of 
Michael Lawlor, at Shenandoah, and into 
the presence of Hurley and McParlan, the 
detective—who, unable to prevent the 
crime, secured the punishment of its per- 
petrators; for, although this man had been 








engaged with the distinct understanding 
that he should never be called upon to 
give evidence, he was at last induced to 
come forward and demolish the fabric of 
fictitious alibi, behind which the friends of 
the murderers had hoped to screen them. 
Social position and political influence failed 
to help the children of Molly any more. 
The law was put in force promptly. Com- 
missioners, high constables of boroughs, 
chiefs of police, and country delegates were 
arrested. Schuylkill County arose in its 
might, and that valuable citizen, Mr. 
Franklin B. Gowen, knowing he had 
Molly in his power, exclaimed exult- 
ingly: 

“Then we knew we were free men. Then 
we cared no longer for the Molly Maguires. 
Then we could go to Patsy Collins, the 
commissioner of this county, and say to 
him: ‘Build well the walls of the new 
addition of the prison ; dig the foundations 
deep and make them strong; put in good 
masonry and iron bars; for, as the Lord 
liveth, the time will come when, side by 
side with William Love, the murderer of 
Squire Gwither, you will enter the walls 
that you are now building for others.’ 
Then we could say to Jack Kehoe, the 
high constable of a great borough in this 
county: ‘We have no fear of you.’ Then 
we could say to Ned Monaghan, chief of 
police, and murderer, and assassin: ‘ Be- 
hind you the scaffold is prepared for your 
reception.” Then we could say to Pat 
Conry, commissioner of this county: ‘ The 
time has ceased when a governor of this 
state dares to pardon a Molly Maguire— 
you have had your last pardon.’ Then 
we could say to John Slattery, who was 
almost elected judge of this court: ‘We 
know that of you that it were better you 
had not been born than'that it should be 
known.’ Then all of us looked up. Then, 
at last, we were free, and I came to this 
county, and walked through it, as safely 
as in the most crowded thoroughfares of 
Philadelphia.” 

Mr. Gowen is well entitled to his triumph, 
for he has worked long and patiently, and 
has been completely successful. He has 
sown the seed and gathered the hemp and 
twisted the rope which, as the months 
roll on, is gradually tightening around 
the throat of Molly, for, despite political 
influence, hard cash, and unscrupulous 
perjury, the commonwealth has been vic- 
torious in all the trials of her children. The 
man Munley was convicted on July 12th. 
Thomas Daffy, one of the assassins of 
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Yost—whose murder was alluded to in 
Aut tHe Year Rounp*—was found guilty 
on September 20th, and is the ninth of 
Molly’s brood now lying under sentence of 
death in the Pennsylvanian prisons. More 
than this the alibi-mongers have them- 
selves been brought to justice. For a time 
it appeared as if wholesale perjury would 
carry the day. Molly relied upon it as 
infallible. It is known that an entire line 
of defence was prepared for the man 
Doyle; witnesses were regularly drilled. 
But just before the trial the intending 
perjurers somehow received intelligence 
that they were betrayed, and Doyle 
remained without any defence at all. To 
put down perjury a vigorous prosecution 
was resolved upon; and the perjured wit- 
nesses were thunderstruck at being them- 
selves arraigned at the bar. Meanwhile 
fresh arrests were constantly made. Late 
in September Patrick McKenna, master 
of the Molly Maguire division at Summit 
Hill, was lodged in the jail at Pottsville, 
on a charge of being concerned in the 
murder of Morgan Powell, in 1871. All 
the hidden crimes are being by degrees 
brought to light; and only now and then 
does Molly attempt her old tricks. In 
August a witness named Miller was fired 
at; a sign that the old leaven has not 
quite died out. Perhaps the most effectual 
engine for abolishing Molly is the general 
prosecution of perjured witnesses. One 
day in October fourteen persons were 
sentenced at Pottsville as accessories to 
murder, or perjurers to screen the actual 
perpetrators. Some of the prisoners sen- 
tenced have filled high office in the state, 
as well as in the temple of Molly Maguire. 
Kehoe, county delegate of Schuylkill, and 
Canning, county delegate of Northumber- 
land, have been sentenced to seven years 
each, for conspiracy to murder; Donnelly, 
county treasurer of Schuylkill, to two 
years as accessory after the fact, and so 
on. The ruling spirits of the family are 
thus safe under lock and key; and those 
of their subordinates who are yet at 
liberty are “clearing out”: with all pos- 
sible speed, and see it “every bush an 
officer.” Molly, if not utterly killed—and 
her vitality is very remarkable—is, at 
least, severely scotched. It is wonderful 
to those who know the tardy course of 
justice in America, that chastisement 
Should have followed so promptly on 


discovery. But what is more wonderful 
still, is the fact, that such a condition of 
society should have existed, until yester- 
day, in one of the greatest states of the 
Atlantic seaboard. 





LEARNING TO COOK WITH THE 
POOR.* 

IN FIVE PARTS. PART I. AT AN ARTISAN’S 
HOME. 

A sricut thought, an inspiration even, 
flashed upon Parisina. 

“To see if we can teach an artisan’s 
wife to cook,” she eried, “ shall we not go 
and see her cooking ?” 

“Tt is admirable,” Parisina was told. 
“ Let it be done.” 

The next thing was to consider how an 
artisan’s wife could be reached. She was 
not wanted to be prepared, and thereby to 
be on parade. Yet must she be subject 
to no sense of impertinent intrusion; of 
wounds dealt, anywhere, to pride or sen- 
sibility, The matter had tough points to 
it. 

“T think I can get over them all,” 
Parisina, somewhat complacently, con- 
cluded. “I know a working bookbinder ; 
a widow. By the craft of her hands she 
earns her own living, she helps to earn 
her epileptic daughter’s, she has done the 
same for years. Shall her small castle be 
the first to be scaled ?” 

It was arranged ; and an excursion took 
place to the heart of Mid-London, and to 
a court in it, pinched, narrow, high; sown 
with dull grays and blacks from fog and 
rain; forbidding, heart-grieving, unwhole- 
some. Taking a particular house in this 
court, we entered an apartment fourteen 
feet square, perhaps, nine feet high; a 
cubic space that filled the purposes of bed- 
room, parlour, kitchen, workshop, scullery. 
It was crowded with shelves of closely- 
stowed bundles and baskets and band- 
boxes; with gowns and other garments 
hung up on nails; with work-tools and 
work-appliances; with packets of books 
bound ; with packets of books come in for 
binding. It was blocked up by a huge 
bookbinding-press, with its iron wheel; 
by a long cutting-counter on tressels; by 
a sack of paper strips (for careful sorting 
and subsequent sale); by a poor bed, eked 
out by chairs to make it wide enough for 
its two occupants. As for the domestic 





* Att THE YEAR Rovunp, New Series, Vol. 15, 
p. 487, “‘ A Strike in the United States.’’ 





* Att THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, Vol. 15, 
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life of it, it was there in a cupboard, con- 
taining crockery, ironmongery, glass, linen, 
cooking-implements, food; in a fragile table 
half a yard wide and a yard long; in two 
or three chairs ; in some time-stained por- 
traits and ornaments upon the mantel-shelf; 
in a water-tap and sink ; and in a fire that 
was lighted in a very fair, well-hobbed, con- 
venient kitchen-range. 

*“ Ah!” cried Parisina, keen on these last 
points. “ You have a tap and sink, and you 
have a kitchen-range with an oven! Why, 
you can cook anything you like, capitally ! 
It’s not usual, is it?” 

*‘ It’s usual in this house,” answered the 
bookbinder, quietly. ‘There’s six sets of 
us living here, and I think we all have it, 
except in one room, may be. And a oven 
is a great felicity, 1 must say. A very great 
felicity.” 

There was a little pause. Then our 
bookbinder continued, ruminatingly, and 
with a touch of humour struggling to the 
surface : 

“Yes, a oven is a great felicity. And it’s 
the most so—at those times, when you’ve 
got anything to cook!” 

The little pleasantry answered Parisina’s 
purpose excellently. ‘“ Come now,” she 
said, “don’t mind anything or anybody, 
but be so good as to cook what you were 
going to cook for to-day’s dinner, exactly 
as if you were alone. Now, will you?” 

There came restraint; with a graver 
face; with downcast eyes. 

“You have only to think nobody is 
here,” urged Parisina, eagerly persuasive. 

A quick look passed between mother and 
daughter; there weretwo grave faces; there 
was not yet the courage to reply. 

“Come now; just say, as a beginning, 
what you were going to have ?” 

This brought it out. 

“‘ No dinner at all, to-day,” confessed the 
mother. 

“No; no dinner at all, to-day,” repeated 
the daughter. 

And, having got this confession off 
their minds, the poor souls looked quite 
beaming. 

It was an odd check to the undertaking. 
Beyond all doubt, in Learning to Cook, a 
first essential was that there should be 
something on which to learn; and here 
was a day stumbled upon in the calendar, 
on which cooking never had a thought ! 

However, there was a way out of it. 
Parisina, with her impulsiveness and pre- 
cipitation, made haste to show it. 

“T shall go out and get a dinner,” she 








cried. “I daresay I shall find a butcher’s 
close by; I'll not be long.” 

There was opposition, of course. But 
Parisina insisted, dashed out for a little 
shopping, and speedily returned. 

“Here are two mutton-chops,” said 
es “Now, please; what will you 
do ” 

A little consideration followed; during 
which the chops were turned from-side to 
side, their points were duly scrutinised and 
mastered. 

“Well!” was the bookbinder’s dictum, 
at last, “as these chops is rather thick, 
and as I have a oven, I think I should 
decide to bake them. I should slice up 
some cold potatoes (supposing I had any) 
and lay them at the bottom of my little 
pan; then I should lay the chops at the 
top, upon them, and in a quarter of an 
hour they would be done beautiful. I lose 
my dripping that way, I know, because, of 
course, it all goes into my potatoes; but 
then we’ve got the nourishment in the 
potatoes, and don’t you think that’s much 
the same ? ” . 

The question required consideration, 
and some subsequent reflection; the thing 
being a good bit of a twist and turn-out 
from the culinary groove usual. Mautton- 
chops baked! Was it orthodox, from any 
point of view? Yes, in close kitchen- 
ranges (those used for “ demonstration ” 
at South Kensington, and longed for by 
the most capable and natty housewives) 
all joints of meat are baked perforce: to 
toast and to roast being both almost im- 
possible. Was there, then, anything in 
the baking of a mutton-chop that placed 
it in the “ wilful waste and woful want” 
category, and that ought to be brought to 
a full stop? 

Parisina, to settle it, made prompt in- 
quiry : “Isn’t there a more economical way 
of cooking? Doesn’t baking waste ? ” 

“Well!” was the answer, “if I had 
to send ont to a baker’s it would cost 
three halfpence—though even that is 
cheaper, many times, than lighting a fire 
to us poor people—and I shouldn’t think 
of it. I couldn’t!* But having a oven— 
which it adds greatly to your comfort— 
I don’t know but what baking isn’t as 
good as anything. You see, if I put my 
chops on to my little gridiron I should 
lose all my fat—it would go into the fire. 
If I put them in the frying-pan—well, 
that’s rather too much fat for me and my 
daughter: she’s delicate, you see, having 
sometimes twenty fits a day. So I don’t 
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see that there’s much else left, do you? 
Besides, when my dinner is in my oven, I 
can go on with my work. Except a turn 
now and then, it wants no attention, and 
that of itself is something.” 

Agreed. The arguments were to the 
point, and we owned ourselves, so far, 
convinced. 

“ Now, your fire, as it is now,” was the 
next question ; “ would that be big enough 
to do your baking ?” 

“ No,” answered the bookbinder. “ You 
see, I didn’t expect to have any cooking 
to-day ”—with a grateful look at the 
chops, as she put them on a small, clean 
dish—‘“so my fire is only big enough to 
keep my glue-pot going, which I’m obliged 
always to have ready for my work. So,” 
she added, “ I shouldn’t cook these to-day, 
if I were left tomyself. I should plan my 
firing, and, may be, cook them to-morrow.” 

They were not to be cooked that day, 
on any account. They were to be left for 
free choice, for appetite, and opportunity. 
It would be better to have a new trial, in 
a new direction. 

“Would fish, now, be a good thing to 
do at once, with your fire pretty nearly as 
it is, and with strange eyes looking on?” 

Yes, fish would be a good thing, and 
so would a pound of potatoes to cook 
with them. There was only the second 
shopping to be done, therefore, and cook- 
ing began. 

“Tt is a plaice, you see,” said the book- 
binder, holding the fish up for the admira- 
tion of her daughter, “‘and it’s a very nice 
one. But I'll do my potatoes first, they’ll 
take the longest to cook, and then all will 
be ready at once. I shall peel them—see 
—keeping the peel as thin as I can; and 
as each one is peeled I shall drop it, like 
this, into this bowl of water. NowTI shall 
throw that water away, and draw fresh— 
see—and I shall wash them again. It 
will be better, too, as we want our cooking 
done soon, to cut them in half, they will 
only take half the time to do. Now I 
take a third water—always three waters 
for potatoes, as I have a sink—and wash 
them again; and*now I put them in the 
saucepan, with a little pinch of salt, I shut 
down the lid, I put thera on—there !—and 
they’ve only got to boil.” 

There was a smile—the smile of ac- 
complishment—on the bookbinder’s face, 
but there was bafilement on Parisina’s. 
The potatoes were being cooked as pro- 
perly as if they had been in the kitchen 


they were out there, in a by-court, in 
a back-room, and the cook was only a 
wretchedly-poor old artisan widow! How- 
ever (the thought flashed in), let things 
go on till we came to the tackling of the 
plaice. It was to be fried, the bookbinder 
said, for she had a little dripping; and 
when fish-frying was entered upon, we 
should come to a department that would 
try resources and skill both. Therefore 
we reserved comment, and waited for the 
next move. 

** And now for my plaice,” went on the 
bookbinder. “It is cleaned—the fishmonger 
has done that—so I’ve only got to cut it, 
like this, into smaller pieces ; because, as 
it is, it is too big for my pan. And, 
there! Ill just give them that much of a 


'wash; I’ll shake the water off, so; and to 


make them as dry as possible, I'll wrap 
them up, in this way, in this clean cloth. 
There! And now I'll leave them while I 
get my pan ready, and put in my fat. It 
must be hot, you know, first; and it’ll 
take two or three minutes to do it.” 

Twofold became Parisina’s bafflement 
and wonder. It was hard to hold the rein 
tight enough to keep her from vocal 
ebullition. She would like to know, she 
felt, and afterwards confessed, where she 
could see plaice prepared, better than she 
was seeing it prepared. But she retained 
her discretion ; she was prevailed upon still 
to be talked to, and to use her eyes. 

“T mustn’t take my potato-saucepan off 
yet a while,” chatted on the bookbinder. 
“T must let it get fairly on the boil, and 
then I can put it on the side, and it will 
keep boiling very well. And I can set my 
frying-pan on far enough, as it is, to heat 
my fat. There. So now I'll put my plates 
in the oven to get hot; there they are. 
And I'll be getting my flour out, to flour 
my fish; for I must flour it, you know, 
before I put it in the pan.” 

“Now, did you notice my flour-bin ?” 
asked the good woman, as she turned from 
her cupboard. “There it is.” It wasa 
small preserved ginger jar. ‘‘ And that’s 
my salt-box.” A round glass bottle. 
“We poor people, you see, have to put up 
with funny things; but somehow we 
manage. We can only get flour, and so 
on, in small quantities at a time, you 
know (for things would turn sour in our 
small rooms, with no pantries) ;*and even 
a pound of flour comes to twopence 
farthing! And as I say, it’s the getting 
things that’s our trouble, not the knowing 





of the richest person in the land; and yet 





where to put them. We can get over that, 
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dear ”—with a turn to her daughter, to 
confirm her—‘and nicely, can’t we ?” 

The acquiescence came, with a smile, 
though with some sadness; and then the 
daughter smiled out something more. 
** Mother,” she said, gently, invalid as 
she was, “where’s your cloth? It’s not 
like you to be doing what you are doing 
now !” 

Truth to say, the mother was, at this 
stage, departing a degree or two from high 
rule and superiority. She shall be her 
own explanation. 

“ Ah well, my dear,” ran her cheery cry, 
“a good cook’s never at a loss for a 
duster, when she wears a apron!” and the 
vegetable-dish she had just reached, for 
her potatoes, had the end of the whisk she 
was beginning to give it, and was set down 
upon the table with triumph. 

“Now,” she said, going on, “my 
potatoes is getting quite right, and I can 
draw them away a little, and put on my 
pan. Next, I'll unroll my fish out of the 
cloth—there it is. I'll flour all my pieces, 
thickly—so ; a good sprinkle, and put them 
in. They won't all go, you see; no, my 
pan’s small. But I'll do my thick bits first, 
and then the small ones won't take many 
minutes, whilst we’re eating these. As 
the fat’s all boiling, even the biggest will 
not take so very long. A few minutes, at 
most.” 

And what was to be done with the few 
minutes, seeing that all preliminary pre- 
parations were concluded? Parisina was 
not likely to be at a loss. With a hundred 
questions bubbling, she was delighted to 
be allowed to bring one or two of them 
out. 

“You would have had no dinner at all, 
you say, to-day,” she began, “ unless this 
trouble had been given you; but would 
you mind saying what it was you had 
yesterday ?” 

The signal, instantly, for the restraint 
again; the graver manner; and lowered 
eyes. 

“No dinner then, either,” came ont, 
finally. 

“Well then,” pursued the last questioner, 
“what was it the day before? ” 

“The same.” 

“Oh come! 
audacity, now I have begun it. 
it likely to be to-morrow ?”’ 

“Just the same. Nothing different.” 

All other inquiry seemed stamped out 
by this hard truth. Yet—at last—like a 
trained surgeon who must handle the 


But [ll go on with my 
What is 





injured limb, Parisina rallied herself to 
renew the attack. She was gentle, as 
became her. 

“Then,” she ventured out, “‘on these 
days when—when you have no time for 
dinner, I suppose you get a little lunch ?” 

‘* Yes,” said the bookbinder. “ We take 
a slice of bread ; and, mostly, I go out and 
get some cheese.” 

“Ah. And how much do you find it 
economical to buy at once?” 

“ A pennyworth.” 

“Nonsense! That cannot be enough 

A contrast to the returning liveliness 
of this, was the quiet endurance of the 
widow. ‘ Well, twopennyworth would be 
better,” she said. “But good cheese is 
dear; and me and my daughter would 
rather have a little we could relish, than 
a big piece that we shouldn’t care to 
eat. And then,” which brought her back 
to be bright again, “you must recollect 
that most days we treat ourselves to a 
egg a piece for tea. We get penny 
eggs that do; but, even there, we 
should get better if we could afford five 
farthings.” 

“ Then ‘breakfasts? Since we are look- 
ing in so very closely, what have you to 
say of breakfasts ?” 

“They are the same every day. We just 
have coffee; and we have bread, and a 
little butter.” 

** And suppers ?” 

“Well, at suppers we feel that work is 
over, and that we can just rest a bit; and 
we generally toast ourselves a slice of 
bread, and we butter it; or perhaps, for a 
treat, we have a rasher of bacon, and put 
it in the oven. And then I must say, too, 
that at suppers we're extravagant. It’s 
then we can read the paper a bit, or any 
book we have ; and I must say, then, we do 
always have a glass of beer.” 

Ah dear! Yet, in another minute, so 
many-sided was Parisina’s mind, another 
thought flashed upon her. Were these 
artisans ‘using the food they did get, and 
the food-money they did spend, to the best 
advantage ? She put it straight. 

“You see,” she began, “the two eggs that 
you have to eke out your tea, are two- 
pence, and the cheese you get as a sub- 
stitute for dinner is a penny ; threepence. 
Now, couldn’t you buy meat with that 
threepence, and cook it into a savoury 
stew? There are plenty of pieces of 
meat to be seen for sale in butchers’ 
windows ?” 
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“‘ Pieces of meat?” and the bookbinder 
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looked round from her plaice-slices, to 
which she was giving a skilful turn. 
“Oh! You mean block ornaments ! 
No, thank you. They’re the outside cut- 
tings, they are, and the edges, and the 
trimmings that have been handled and 
fingered, and handled and fingered again. 
Me and my daughter’s not very par- 
ticular; but what little meat we do have, 
we like to have fresh and good, and 
we'd rather go without than buy that 
other !” 

To have to hear such high and mighty 
heresy! such open, flagrant justification 
for the tirades against the extravagant 
wilfulness of the poor, and the most 
vehement denunciations! Of course, if 
people are too dainty to eat what is 
within their means, too fine to bend to 
circumstances, too 

Speech to this effect would have gushed 
out, turbulently, had not Parisina been 
held. She was once more to listen, she 
was warned; for the widow was turning 
from her watchful shakes of her fish to 
put in a word she had been too emphatic 
to put in before. 

“ Mind you,” it was, “we do have stews, 
at times, and very nice they are. And 
we have soups; and I'll tell you how I 
make them. I should get a piece of the 
leg of beef, say two pounds; and as that’s 
eightpence a pound, that’s one shilling and 
fourpence. Then I should buy a penny- 
worth of pot-herbs (which they give you 
mixed; a little carrot, and a little turnip, 
and a little onion); and I should scrape 
the carrot, because, that way, they’re as 
nice again, and I should put in a little 
allspice, and thicken with rice, or sago, or 
pearl-barley. Then that would be good 
soup—nourishing. And it would come 
out a good quart ; and would feed a little 
family, of father, and mother, and four or 
five children, with plenty of bread and 
potatoes.” # 

“Costing one shilling and fivepence; 
and mounting up, with the rice, and bread, 
and potatoes you mention, to, I daresay, 
two shillings; which would be, for six 
people, exactly fourpence a head! Now, 
you and your daughter only spend three- 
pence between you, so that won’t do. But 
couldn’t you buy these meat-pieces—these 
block ornaments, I beg your pardon— 
and make a soup or stew that should 
come to the price you do feel justified in 
spending ?”’ 

“No,” said the bookbinder, with the 





pieces are sold at eightpence a pound; the 
best are ninepence and tenpence; half a 
pound of the eightpenny would be very 
little, cooked anyway, for two of us, me 
and my daughter, and I don’t see how 
it’s to be done. I wish it could, for my 
part, and I wish somebody would show 
me ” 


The bookbinder shook her head, as she 
stooped and used her adroit fork in her 
frying-pan again; and, for that matter, 
there was a pretty good shake given to 
Parisina’s. Arithmetic had cooled her. 
With new meat, suitable for soups and 
stews, to be had for eightpence a pound, 
it no longer seemed fastidious to decline 
giving the same price for meat that was 
dirty. It was a sad outlook, though, for 
people who could only afford three half- 
pence a piece for a dinner. Parisina sighed 
with sympathy. 

“ Well,” was the next question, “the day 
you do have meat then is——” 

“Sunday,” and the widow took her 
potato-saucepan off the hob, emptied it of 
the water, and put it back again, that the 
potatoes might lie in it, hot and dry, now 
they were nearly done. “And except that 
we have the little bit that’s left cold on a 
Monday, we never think of meat on any 
other day. Now, last Sunday, as I dare- 
say you'd like to know, I bought a pound 
and nine ounces of beef, one shilling and 
twopence; and I bought three pounds of 
potatoes, fourpence halfpenny—oneshilling 
and sixpence halfpenny altogether. I put 
my potatoes under my beef, I put them all 
in my pan, in my oven; they were done 
in an hour and a quarter, and we had a 
splendid dinner. As there was more pota- 
toes than we could eat, we warmed them 
up on Monday, and they helped out the 
bit of beef left upon the bone; and there 
we were.” 

A short history; but, without doubt, a 
complete one. Let the cost be soberly 
looked at. One shilling and sixpence for 
two days’ dinners—(irrespective of the 
bread that must have been the accom- 
paniment)—is fourpence halfpenny for 
each poor woman. But fourpence half- 
penny a day is more than can be afforded. 
To lessen this too great cost, then, only 
three halfpence a day is spent on the mid- 
day meals of the other five days making 
up the week—reckoning the penny egg 
that fortifies the tea, but not reckoning 
the supper, to which “snack,” anyway, 
most folks would think themselves en- 
titled—and three halfpence a day comes, 





firmness of knowing all about it. ‘‘ Those 
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for the two people, to one shilling and 
threepence in the five days, and amounts, 
with the one shilling and sixpence half- 
penny, before mentioned, to a gross total 
per week of two shillings and ninepence 
halfpenny. Now the average of this two 
shillings and ninepence halfpenny is nearly 
fivepence a day, or twopence halfpenny a 
woman; and is it a good plan to have a 
savoury roast (or bake) on one day of the 
week, its shade on the second, and a make- 
shift on all the rest? But Parisina was 
wise enough—from previous experience— 
to make no judgment, but to go on with 
the few questions that should lead up 
to it. 

“The meat that you have for Sundays 
is not always beef, I suppose, is it P”’ 

“No. It might be a bit of the breast 
of mutton; or a hand of pork; or sau- 
sages, which I should bake in batter; or 
a bit of neck of mutton to boil; or a bit 
which I should cover with batter, and 
bake, and call toad-in-the-hole. But 
they all cost about the same, except the 
sausages, which is cheaper. For the rest, 
it’s all according.” 

“‘ And do you know a cheap supper that 
would be nice?” 

“Yes. There’s a Spanish onion—three 
halfpence. I quarter it, boil it, strain off 
the water, chop it up, put a little butter 
and pepper and salt to it; and then we 
eat it with bread. And it’s very good. 
But such things as sheep’s reeds, bullocks’ 
honeycombs, chitterlings, tripe, muggets, 
sheep’s brain, faggots, and them, they 
never seemed to take my fancy.” 

Parisina’s ear was caught by this un- 
familiar list, and it gave her eye a sparkle. 
But there was no time for more. 

“ Ah, see!” cried the bookbinder. “ My 
plaice is done now, lovely. And now I'll 
take my pieces out with my fork—because 
I’ve no fish-slice, you know—and I’ll put 
the others in the pan, so that they may 
be gently doing. The next thing’s my 
potatoes. There they are; and now they’re 
turned out on my dish, like balls of flour, 
as the saying is. Now, the dinner don’t 
look bad, or badly cooked, do it?” 

It looked excellent. A clean cloth had 
been spread upon the little table, some 
clean plates were upon it, the cutlery was 
old and eccentric, but it was as clean as 
the rest; and the only thing was to hope 
that the eating would be as enjoyable, and 
to walk away. 

Parisina burst into eager speech, though, 
before the court was well out of view. 

















“Muggets!” she said. “ Faggots, chit- 
terlings, honeycombs, reeds! There must 
be something seen of these, before our 
lessons are concluded. Let us see if we 
can find them.” 








A NATIVE GENTLEMAN. 

I nave that kind of feeling, towards 
purists of the grammarian sect, which 
leads a man to experience great surprise 
on the discovery that, for once, his con- 
temned critic stands in the right of it. 
There has been much sneering over the 
expression “native gentleman,” and I, 
with others, have silently scorned the 
scorner. The words, we thought to our- 
selves, are good words, and their combina-— 
tion gives an idea quite distinct and 
satisfactory. Without any mistrust I set 
them down on this fair sheet of paper, 
when accident had recalled a memory 
which I venture to think worth reading 
in an idle moment. But as it stands 
before me, I suddenly perceive that the 
phrase is indeed equivocal; that it does 
not necessarily describe the subject of this 
article. With no better clue than the 
title to guide him, a reader may suppose 
that I design to treat of the Adam Bede 
or the John Halifax family; or he may 
hurry to the conclusion that I meditate an 
essay on the appointment of Hindoos to 
the magistracy—or half-a-dozen other 
things foreign to my mind. The purists 
are right then. The expression is bad, 
since it conveys no clear idea; I do not 
cross it out, because a man should make 
the amende upon conviction; but after 
this article—and perhaps another or so— 
I forswear the words. 

If the proper study of mankind be man, 
the most interesting problem for one gentle- 
man should be another. Under various 
disguises of skin and feature, I have met 
gentlemen in places the least likely, where, 
strange to tell, I never met a lady. Of 
such a savage hero I propose to treat. 
To-day’s report from Cape Coast Castle 
tells us that Bassan-nu-goonah has been 
named generalissimo of the ‘ Djabin con- 
tingent,” under General Koffee Kalcalli, 
ex-king of Ashanti. A friend who writes 
me that this appointment is reckoned one 
amongst many signs of trouble brewing 
over yonder, adds: ‘‘ Perhaps you re- 
member Bassan-nu-goonah? He was 
brought from Coomassie as a prisoner 
when our troops retired.” 
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Few gentlemen whom I have met dwell 
more clearly in my recollection. I did 
not see the capture of him, which took 
place under circumstances that well dis- 
played his supremacy in that coolness most 
becoming to a “swell.” Bossoonogo, as 
we used to call him, left a trifle of two 
thousand pounds in gold-dust at home, 
when he ran straight through Coomassie 
after fighting his best at Adahsu. The 
next day he came back to seek it, with 
desperate terrors, as he himself informed 
me, but calm as an oyster, the sailors said. 
A tempting bit of loot was my friend, as 
he sauntered through the market-place 
towards his abode. On nothing did he 
tread less aristocratic than beaten gold; a 
bracelet of nuggets weighing several pounds 
encircled his arm; and the top of his velvet 
umbrella was gold also. But nobody 
interfered with him as he passed by, several 
slaves following; so Bossoonogo took 
courage, and after recovering his property, 
he thought to do a little act of loyal 
service for his king. The palace was full 
of arms and slaves—sullen, impassive 
ruffians—who were doubtless ordered to 
remain and watch us. They had all been 
gathered in a back court, but no sentries 
stood over them; for what had we to 
fear? Thither marched Bossoonogo, opened 
negotiations through a window, intrigued 
over a wall, and began to transport contra- 
band articles by the back door. In other 
words, a passing officer discovered this 
gentleman receiving arms from the palace 
through a hatch, and sending them by his 
attendants into the thicket near by. Thus 
was taken Bossoonogo, with his gold sandals, 
his nugget bracelet, and his two thousand 
pounds’ worth of dust hanging on his arm 
like a market-basket. 

I won’t delay to ask closely what be- 
came of that bag of gold, because it might 
raise questions uncomfortable to answer. 
That my noble black friend had mis- 
calculated his money, seems as improbable, 
as that my noble white friend who valued 
our loot should have made an error in 
weighing the bag. Nor can I believe that 
the former told a falsehood, whilst it 
is grotesque to suppose that the dust was 
privately looted. Samson could not carry 
two thousand pounds in gold upon his arm; 
and what Bossoonogo had himself in hand 
was, doubtless, the six hundred pounds 
and odd which was duly accounted for by 
the prize-agents. The rest his slaves were 
bearing, and they prudently made off, 
saving a “captain of a hundred,” who, 





perhaps, owned gold sandals likewise, or, 
perhaps, stood by his master loyally. Any 
way, he was taken. I am bound to admit, 
however, that the chief scouted this ex- 
planation, and asked if I could suppose 
hinr such a fool as to trust his money to 
slaves ? 

These events I did not see, as has been 
already stated. My own acquaintance with 
Bossoonogo was made on the march. The 
Naval Brigade had charge of him and his 
retainer, the centurion aforesaid, with a 
third prisoner, whose offence I did not 
learn, or have forgotten. They were tied 
wrist to wrist with twine, and all of them 
were attached to a sturdy marine, who 
walked behind, and twitched the string 
from time to time. It was not a dignified 
manner of advancing. The marine looked 
sulky and foolish, like an organ-grinder, 
who leads restive monkeys that don’t 
“draw” as expected. All the more chance 
had my gentleman to show his breeding; 
and, certes, he did himself justice. 

The Ashanti noble takes a special pride 
in fine manners, and a fine manner is the 
same the whole world round. To be 
always calm, always self-possessed, and 
outwardly good-tempered, is no more a 
boast of the English gentleman than of 
the Red Indian, the Arab, Malay, or Negro, 
who prides himself upon his style. But 
seldom have I seen any of these put to 
such a cruel test as was poor Bossoonogo. 
When I first beheld him, I was sitting on 
a stump by the side of the path, waiting 
till the long train of men passed by in 
double files. The three Ashantis walked 
behind, in front of the naval carriers. I 
looked at them with curiosity, not knowing 
that we held any prisoners. Bossoonogo 
threw me a bright glance, recognised my 
dress as differing from that of common 
soldiers, and gave a smiling bow, such as 
a prince might give to some stranger, 
whom he perceived to be of equal rank. 
I returned it with courteous formality, 
and questioned the marine about his 
charge. That honest fellow had been 
much struck with Bossoonogo, who was 
a monstrous puzzle to him. He told me, 
with epithets and amplifications quite 
needless, but overlooked in a campaign, 
that the middle chap set up for being a 
gentleman. “I couldseefor myself,” argued 
the marine, “that this was just a naked 
nigger like any of the rest; and what could 
he mean by his bows and grimaces?” 
It seemed to Private Smith very Frenchy 
and suspicious, covering evil designs, the 
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more to be dreaded insomuch as they were 
incomprehensible. Isent for my interpreter, 
who was well on ahead, hasting to recross 
the Prah. For all our victories and suc- 
cesses—wherein, be it owned, the man 
showed as much courage as was needful— 
he could not feel triumphant till he had 
safely crossed the legendary river. Not 
easily is broken up the prestige of a 
conquering people, amongst those whom 
they have never seen, except as slaves and 
fugitives. With Coomassie blazing behind 
them, and corpses unburied on our return- 
ing path, Yarbro and his fellows could 
not trust the evidence of their eyesight. 
But when they had traversed the frontier 
stream without molestation, it came upon 
them very suddenly that they, and no one 
else, had beaten the Ashanti. Whereupon 
their mouths were opened wide, and 
great became the glory of their individual 
achievements. 
_ Yarbro had to sit on a stump till we 
reached him, for a nigger would not have 
been allowed to elbow his way back, along 
that three-foot clearing in the forest. 
What a strange and weird business it 
was, that Ashanti expedition! My diary 


forbids me to pretend that it seemed other 


than most wearisome at the time; but war 
is always wearisome. What distinguished 
this above all others was its strangeness, 
which now seems romantic, and its ever- 
lasting gloom. As we left Cape Coast we 
seemed marching into the night, a darkness 
illumined by unwholesome fires. Echoing 
explosions, noxious sights, and evil smells 
broke out along the track. Not in our 
day, nor by soldiers trained in European 
war, has the like of that expedition been 
witnessed. Who that was present can for- 
get—though, like myself, he has followed 
many campaigns—the night before Adahsu: 
that deluged bivouac to which the winds 
of heaven all rendezvoused ? It is now a 
dream, superbly picturesque, which was 
then a horror of discomfort. Through 
the sheeting rain Hume made his bridge, 
by flare of torches quenched as soon as lit. 
The racing stream blazed with their re- 
flections, as they passed from hand to hand. 
A dull red glow through the trees revealed 
the Ashanti quarters upon the rising bank 
beyond, and above the thud of mallets, the 
swish of rain and howl of wind, we heard 
the war-song of the savages, assembled to 
contest possession of their capital. Well 
by that time we knew the sound. A dismal 
sough of horns accompanied the chorus, 
and stray shots boomed among the echoing 





trees. At the time, to us wet through and 
shivering, these sights and sounds in the 
velvet darkness were a bore and a threat, 
nothing else. We knew there was fierce 
work before us, and we knew not what 
the morrow would bring. Beyond the 
utmost that our foes could do lurked the 
terror of disease—a haunting fear too 
well grounded. Of the pleasant fellows 
who crowded for refuge under a roof of 
boughs which I had prudently constructed, 
but one has still his number at the mess. 
Of five, one was killed next day, gallantly 
pushing,{where he had no need to be, in the 
thickest fight; one died on his way to 
Cape Coast; one, who reached England 
with especial honours, untouched by war 
or fever, simply sank and perished, with 
no visible disease, after three weeks’ happy 
sojourn with his friends; one accepted 
service in that death-hole, Cape Coast 
Castle, and so died. Something I could 
write of these men, at a time and place 
fitting, which might make the wildest 
negrophile doubt whether we do prudently 
to hold the coast, when Bassan-nu-goonah 
takes the Djabin contingent, under Koffee 
Kalcalli, commander-in-chief. But else- 
where my views, upon this point, have 
been writ, in the general. Not the lightest 
charge of reckless and hand - to- mouth 
statesmanship will be proved against the 
late Government, when Koffee Kalcalli and 
the Djabin contingent come hurrying and 
murdering down to Cape Coast Castle, 
and we find ourselves face to face with 
another Ashanti war; the enemy being 
armed, this time, with breech-loaders, and 
with cannon served under the instruction 
of French deserters from Senegal. 

But the impulse natural to a man 
who knows, and has seen, is hurrying me 
far from Bossoonogo, no generalissimo 
with us, but a prisoner, meanly esteemed, 
and struggling against very adverse cir- 
cumstances. As we came up with my 
interpreter, the halt sounded for dinner. 
Such a troublesome and wearying march 
it was in Ashanti, along that forest track, 
that the men halted each twenty minutes 
to rest; but the dinner bugle gave us an 
hour. I set Yarbro at once to work with 
the prisoners. My Ashanti gentleman—for 
such he was beyond all mistake—had one 
of the most charming faces I ever beheld. 
People of his race, who boast their blood, 
are not black at all; indeed, from one end 
of Africa to the other, kings and nobles 
are yellow or bronze, according to my ex- 
perience. It is the commonest form of 
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abuse among Negroes, in Africa as in 
America, to call a man “black.” The 
Ashanti gentleman has neither flat nose, 
nor thick lips, nor ebony skin. To take 
Bossoonogo as @ specimen, he is not darker 
than many Spaniards, with features of the 
European cast, and an eye that protrudes 
in the manner admired by French people, 
and called fleur de téte. His dress, even 
when a prisoner, as I saw him, was a marvel 
of taste, unequalled since the Roman toga 
vanished. One single piece of “cloth” itis, 
a cotton print, home-spun and home-dyed. 
Your native gentleman, whether from east 
or west, would not condescend to wear 
Manchester stuffs ; and he is conspicuously 
right. To see Bossoonogo was to see a 
picture of antique grace; it was a marvel 
how he kept so clean that sheet of cotton, 
adorned with blue arabesques and flowers 
on a white ground. Nothing else did he 
wear by day, except the “ breech-clout,” 
fringed with silk, the ends of which fell 
below his knees. At night he rolled it 
round him, and so slept; but the stiffening 
never went out of it, and its folds were 
always statuesque. He looked a swell, 
every inch, bright and wholesome and 
courteous, though tied by his wrist, and 
trudging barefoot through the mud. 
Whilst I talked with him arrived M. 
Bonnat, the Frenchman, whom we had 
rescued from captivity. These two proved 
to be old acquaintances, but not friends. 
At sight of the ex-prisoner, Bossoonogo 
drew himself apart, as it were, the anima- 
tion vanished from his face, and, in short, 
he gave the cut polite. Bonnat marched on 
beside me, and whiled the time with many 
stories of Ashanti court and camp. From 
him I learned that Bossoonogo is a very 
great nobleman indeed, mustering five 
thousand warriors on occasion. But he is, 
or was, a courtier, an especial friend of 
the king, and, like him, averse from blood- 
shed. A story is told, however, which 
shows that Bossoonogo has lots of spirit. 
His sovereign sent him on a mission to 
Dahomey, where he saw a girl destined for 
the royal harem, but still awaiting the 
summons of her master. Beside the un- 
numbered wives whom a negro king 
maintains, there are constantly some hun- 
dreds of children in the palace who wait 
their turn of espousal. These are daughters 
of important chiefs or allies, sent as hostages 
in earliest youth, and sealed to the monarch. 
If they grow up pretty, or they chance to 
catch the royal eye, they are married; if 
not, perhaps they are given to a chief, or 





they die unnoticed. In any case, it is high 
treason to communicate with them. Sach 
a girl Bossoonogo beheld at various cere- 
monies of the court, and he fell in love 
with her. There is little to guard a negro 
harem except the fear of an awful death, 
and the Ashanti contrived several meetings 
with his enslaver. On the very day chosen 
by astrologers and magicians as favouring 
the royal intent of marrying one wife more, 
the lady vanished, and with her the Ashanti 
envoy. He left a train of slaves behind, 
and heaps of treasure; the first were all 
tortured and beheaded, the last was con- 
fiscated. The Amazons went furiously 
forth, scouring every road, and sending a 
crowd of innocents to be massacred in the 
capital. Hundreds of officials and frontier 


‘guards were slain; but Bossoonogo had laid 


his plans well, and he escaped. Dahomey 
threatened war and desolation; but nothing 
came of it. A heavy ransom calmed his 
soul perhaps ; or he found a prettier wife ; 
or he discovered, on inquiry, that the 
Ashantis would eat him up, should he 
even succeed in reaching them. Any way, 
this storm passed over, and the monarchs 
resumed their friendship. 

Bossoonogo’s great complaint, when with 
us, lay in the fact that we ignored his 
nobility. “See!” he said to Bonnat, 
“my hands are tied—positively tied with 
string !—the hands of an Ashanti cabo- 
ceer!” Bonnat replied with force that 
his own hands had been tied for six weeks, 
although he was accused of nothing. It 
was amusing to observe the caboceer’s 
gesture upon this remark. It plainly said, 
“You misunderstand my argument. I do 
not complain of hands-tying in general, 
but of tying the hands Ashanti caboceer’s. 
You are nothing better than a merchant. 
But let it pass!” After this mute protest 
he went on aloud: ‘‘ Not only do they treat 
me thus, but they make me walk with a 
mere centurion—worse still, witha common 
warrior whom I do not know. They set a 
private soldier to guard me. The amirado 
cannot be aware of this. Tell him who I 
am, and he will behave to me as a fellow- 
nobleshould.” Bonnatreplied with warmth, 
detailing his own sufferings when a prisoner 
of the Ashanti. Againdid Bossoonogo make 
that gesture, which explained that the cases 
did not seem parallel to him. Then he said, 
“T am ill and cannot walk. I am not used 
to it. My feet ache. Pray the amirado to 
give me a hammock.” This Bonnat de- 
clined to do, saying flatly that my gentle- 
man was story-telling, as, no doubt, he was, 
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and the rudeness of the answer may be 
well excused from a man who had endured 
the bitterness of death for five years, a 
prisoner in Coomassie. I understood, also, 
that Bossoonogo had more than once 
vented his aristocratic insolence upon the 
captives. Said Bonnat: “There is nothing 
the matter with your feet. You want a 
hammock to show off in, and to get free 
of your comrades.” Then he added to me, 
“Do you know what will be his first care 
when he is loosed? The fellow will not 
rest until he has seen these poor devils 
without their heads. Why? Because 
they have seen him humiliated like this.” 
Such is the Negro nature, and I have 
beheld too much of it to doubt the 
Frenchman’s accusation. But if ever 
man looked gentle and dignified under 
cruel words and wretched circumstances, 
that man was Bossoonogo, when he was 
called a liar, and refused a hammock. He 
neither protested nor appealed, but walked 
on with dignity. 

I was delighted with this specimen of 
negro nobility, and, making my way to 
Captain Grubbe, I begged that he might 
have a hammock. There were thousands 
of carriers returning empty-handed, and in 
ten minutes they hung a double blanket 
on a pole. Bossoonogo stepped into his 
conveyance with a smile to me, and a 
courteous bow towards the marine; through 
my interpreter he expressed regret that 
circumstances over which he had no control 
forbade him to reward Private Smith for 
his “‘ uniform consideration,” &c. &c. The 
face of that gallant soldier when he 
thoroughly mastered this parting shaft of 
politeness, did one good to see. “‘ Why— 
why!” he said, “ this nigger—he—oh, 
blow it!” Words would not come to 
him fitting to describe his sentiments. I 
saw him again, two days after, at Amoaful, 
with his remaining captives still in tow. 
Private Smith had changed to a thought- 
ful man ; the sublimity of Ashanti manners 
had overpowered him. 

Another detail M. Bonnat mentioned, 
which I must not forget. Bossoonogo has 
a convivial nature, and occasionally takes 
too much palm-toddy. At the moment 
when he is still so sane as to be aware 
that his sanity is in danger—but already 
too far gone to go to bed—he commands 
red ochre to be brought, and therewith he 
daubs his forehead ; the hieroglyphics thus 
traced warn prudent people that he is ‘on 
the drink,” and not to be vexed or gain- 
sayed. Would that a like fashion could 





be introduced among ourselves! What 
fights and troubles it would avert! But 
we are scarcely prepared to accept these 
finer phases of Ashanti civilisation. Besides, 
the notion presupposes that one gentleman 
only gets “‘on the drink” at a time, for 
the warning might be disregarded by 
another in the like state. 

I did not witness the end of poor 
Bossoonogo’s captivity ; it was told to me, 
however. When we reached the Prah on 
our return, Sir Garnet ordered his release. 
Private Smith set free his own charges 
hurriedly, and rushed to the Kroomen’s 
camp in search of the caboceer, coming 
up just as Bossoonogo was hearing the 
happy news. He smiled gracefully while 
they cut his bonds, and turned to enter 
the jungle straightway. Private Smith 
followed, and gravely, thoughtfully applied 
his foot. There was no malice in the 
act; it was a vindication of self-respect, 
performed with conscience. Bossoonogo 
looked round with sad surprise—and 
vanished. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


CrrcuMSsTANCES mould our friendships 
almost as much as they form them. 
“Though time may divide us, and oceans 
may part,” is a very pretty sentiment; 
butit is also true that when ropes’-ends have 
not met one another for a long time, the 
old splicing does not come so easy. There 
are knots and kinks that did not use to be 
of old—or if they were, for which we could 
more readily make allowance—which render 
the strands of long-parted friendship difli- 
cult to renew, as summed up by Colonel 
Juxon, indeed, thus succinctly: *‘ When a 
fellow hasn’t seen a fellow for a devil of a 
time, it stands to reason that he can’t care 
twopence about him?” The statement may 
be a little exaggerated, but in the main 
the colonel was correct. The marriage of 
Cecil Landon, for example, by separating 
him from his old companion, Hugh Darall 
did, doubtless, weaken the bonds of friend- 
ship between them. New associations, new 
companionships, sprang up around each 
which the other no longer shared, and 
to some extent, though unconsciously, 
estranged them from one another. The 
vice versa of this process, it is true, by no 
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means holds good; you may meet a man 
every day, as one does meet one’s club 
acquaintances, some of whom one certainly 
likes no better on that account; but even 
these may become more en rapport, and 
sympathetic with one, than one’s own true 
friend who remains at a distance. Not, 
indeed—to revert again to the case in 
point —that Woolwich was far from 
London, or that the difficulties of the 
route between those two localities were 
very formidable; but Woolwich is out of 
the way of a London man, as Cecil had 
become, and Darall was more or less the 
slave of duty, and could not run up to 
town when he pleased. 

It was not only business that employed 
the junior partner of the house of Landon 
and Son. He attended at the office with 
punctuality, for he considered. himself 
tacitly pledged to do so; but the work, 
though light enough—as most business 
work is which is not absolute drudgery 
—was distasteful to him. His own 
apartment was snug enough, and very 
superior to any barrack-room that would 
have fallen to his lot, had he remained in 
the army ; but the unaccustomed loneliness 
affected his spirits. The hours hung heavily 
on hand with him; for though his attention 
was loyally given to matters of business, 
whenever demanded, no feeling of interest 
accompanied it. Sometimes the affairs 
of the firm took him into the country— 
generally to the West of England—and 
that was more disagreeable to him than all. 
When his mission for the day was then 
accomplished, there was no companionship, 
ro amusement, in which he could lose the 
recollection of it until the morrow. In 
London he erased the memory of the 
tedious day by pleasures that might almost 
be termed dissipations. 

“Hang it, Ella,” he would say, on 
coming home, in those early days, when 
discontent was not as yet ripe, “ I have been 
half bored to death in Wethermill-street ; 
let us have a lark somewhere.” 

Whereupon they would go io the play. 
Ella was ready enough for gaiety, but 
would have been equally ready to spend a 
quiet evening in her husband’s company ; 
her whole aim in life was to please him, 
and for a time she succeeded, wonderfully. 
For though beauty, cleverness, and personal 
devotion must needs succeed in winning 
the affections of any man, they cannot 
always retain them. And herein was 
manifested what had been really amiss in 
the union of these two young people ; not 





that they were too young—for that is a 
matter to be decided upon in each indi- 
vidual case, and does not admit of general- 
isation—but that theirengagement had been 
too short. The gamut of the human mind 
comprehends other things beside love-notes. 
Thesetwo had interchanged togethersmiles, 
kisses, vows, and all the paraphernalia of 
the most virtuous attachment, but they had 
not interchanged thoughts; and if they 
had beena little less precipitate they would 
have discovered the reason—namely, that 
they had not a thought in common. In 
some cases this is of small consequence— 
we have seen very happy pairs without a 
thought between them; and again others, 
equally well satisfied with one another, 
where all the thinking has been upon one 
side; but in the case of Mr. and Mrs. 
Landon, junior, there were thoughts on 
both sides, and, unhappily, they were 
antagonistic. Cecil was a clever fellow, 
genial, and even humorous, and possessed 
very attractive manners; but his character 
was essentially conventional, or, lest we 
should do wrong to the great majority of 
our fellow-creatures in so speaking, let us 
rather say that his opinions were so. He 
had never given himself the trouble to 
form any of his own, but had received 
them at second hand, from the most com- 
monplace sources. His father had sent 
him to Eton—curiously enough, as people 
said who thought themselves acquainted 
with the elder Landon. He had, indeed, 
no belief in the virtues of the public-school 
system ; but being told on every side that 
it was due to his motherless boy, heir as 
he was to a considerable position in the 
world, that he should have “all the 
advantages of education ”—by which, as 
usual, was meant fashionable ones—he had 
so far given way to the advice of others 
as to place him at that aristocratic semi- 
nary. In doing so, he was only giving a 
sop to Cerberus, inasmuch as he had de- 
termined not to enter. the lad at either of 
the universities, but to transfer him straight 
from school to the house in Wethermill- 
street. How that plan ended we are 
aware. The training at Eton did not 
prove favourable to mercantile pursuits, 
and had also fostered many opinions that 
were distasteful in his father’s eyes. 

What was of much more consequence, 
they were distinctly opposed to those of . 
his wife. Ella was a democrat, and some- 
thing of an “esprit fort.” Ladies of the 
like views are found in plenty nowadays, 
but, at the time of which we are writing, 
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they were so rare as to be, by some, con- 
sidered monstrosities. Cecil had a decorous 
attachment for religious orthodoxy which 
only stopped at the church door; he did 
not like attending public worship, and 
therefore he did not go; but he thought 
it ill-judged, unfeminine, and what is 
now called “bad form,” that his wife 
should do the same. In politics and social 
matters he was well content that things 
should remain as they were—not that he 
had studied the matter or even thought 
about it, but his notion was that radicals 
were not gentlemen, and should be 
avoided ; to their being ladies, such an 
idea had never yet entered his head. 

Now Ella was an “advanced thinker,” 
though not exactly of the Manchester type, 
and, what was worse, she was an advanced 
speaker. What she thought she had no 
scruple about putting into words; and not 
a little had she fluttered the doves of 
Bayswater—even the male ones—at various 
dinner-parties by so doing. 

“Upon my life, Landon, your wife is a 
—very remarkable woman,” was a confi- 
dential observation that had been made to 
Cecil more than once, when his host had 
come to his end of the table at dessert, 
having previously had Ella on his right 
hand during the repast ; and the observa- 
tion had not been taken as a compliment. 
She was so beautiful and so intelligent— 
for intelligence is comparative, and Bays- 
water dinner-parties are sometimes a little 
dull—that no man, except her husband, 
was annoyed by her peculiarities ; but 
they offended the women, who resented 
them by pitying Cecil, and Cecil did not 
like to be pitied. 

“T cannot think, Ella, where you get 
hold of such ideas,” observed he, upon one 
occasion, when they were, for a wonder, 
passing the evening alone, and at home. 
“They are really not becoming; Lady 
Green was quite shocked by what you 
said to her last night about the bishops.” 

“T am sorry for that,” said Ella dryly. 

“Well, of course you are; she is a person 
of position, and her good opinion is worth 
having.” 

“Indeed, that is not my view of it. 
Why I was sorry was that I failed to 
convince her. Persons of intelligence I 
generally find agree with me, but if I 
could persuade the Lady Greens—that 
is the million—that would, indeed, be a 
triumph.” 

“TI beg to state, Ella, so far as the 
matter in debate between you and her 











ladyship was concerned, that I also belong 
to the million.” 

Ella took no notice of this declaration 
of faith, but remarked, quietly, “I wish 
you wouldn’t say ‘her ladyship,’ Cecil : 
it is a term only to be used by servants.” 

“T think I know how to express my- 
self, thank you, without any Hints on 
Etiquette,” answered Cecil, biting his lip. 
“The fact is you are jealous of everyone 
in a position higher than your own.” 

“Jealous of Lady Green?” inquired 
Ella contemptuously. 

“Yes, because she goes down to dinner 
before you. There is no limit to the envy 
of some women.” 

“There is to their patience,” answered 
Ella, rising from her chair. “I will not 
listen to such words, Cecil.” ; 

“You bring them on yourself, my dear,” 
said he, in less antagonistic tones. “It is 
no pleasure to me to speak them. But I 
can’t help hearing—and feeling—what 
people say about you, and your opinions.” 

“ What people ?” 

“Well, very respectable people. It is 
all very well for a man of genius to set 
himself up in opposition to established 
notions—though even he is thought a fool 
for his pains—but in a woman it is not 
becoming. A woman ought to be r 

** Pretty and plump,” interrupted Ella; 
“and to have no opinions of her own.” 

“T was not going to put it that way, 
but you have described a very nice sort of 
woman,” said Cecil. “You may say, 
perhaps, that my father holds pretty much 
the same views as yourself.” She shook 
her head. “Well, at all events, something 
akin to them; but in his mouth one makes 
allowance for them. He has not been 
brought up as you have been. You learnt 
nothing of the kind from your Uncle 
Gerard, nor at home, as I understand ; and 
indeed I know, from what occurred when 
we were at Furness, that you: were brought 
up in a very different school.” 

“How do you mean, ‘from what oc- 
curred at Furness?’” said Ella, in a tone 
no longer defiant; the flush of anger too 
had suddenly faded from her cheek. 

“IT refer to the knowledge you exhibited 
with respect to antiquities, and so on, 
which you said you had been brought up to 
study. I suppose those who taught you— 
your father, for example—being themselves 
attached to that kind of lore, could scarcely 
have been radicals.” 

“My father was not a radical,” said 
Ella simply. 
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“ Of course not, he was a gentleman, no 
doubt, like your uncle—though you never 
speak about him.” 

“T thought,” she hesitated—her voice 
was not only gentle now, but conciliatory— 
“TI thought it would not interest you, 
Cecil.” 

“Don’t say that, dear; anything that 
interests you would interest me; but I 
have never sought to pry into what you 
wished to be silent about. I have never 
interfered with you in any way, as you 
know; but to-night I have just said a 
word—not out of season, if that means too 
early—about the too-open expression of 
your opinions. They annoy me, Ella.” 

“Then I will endeavour to restrain 
them, darling,” answered she, submis- 
sively. “I believe in them, Cecil, as few 
people do, perhaps, but I hold them as 
nothing as compared with your affection. 
You don’t feel angry with me any longer, 
do you, Cecil ? ” 


“Not a bit, my pet. The tears are in 


. your eyes; you feel hipped and moped. 


Let us go to the opera; we shall be in lots 
of time for the ballet.” 

“Not to-night, dear; I feel so tired.” 

“ Very good; then I think I'll just take 
a stroll by myself.” 

The quarrels of married folks have not 
always the effect proverbially attributed 
to those of lovers. They shake the pillars 
of domestic peace, and loosen them, even 
though they may not bring them down. 
The disagreement of the young couple 
was over for the time, but it left its traces 
on them both; and upon Cecil especially. 
He had conquered in that passage of arms, 
but the victory had not been obtained so 
readily as he anticipated, nor in the 
wished -for manner. He had even a 
vague impression that his wife had intel- 
lectually got the better of him, and bad 
given in from some fanciful scruple; 
certainly not from any adhesion to the 
orthodox doctrine—for wives—of passive 
obedience. 

It is uninteresting, and far from agree- 
able, to have to describe or peruse the record 
of domestic quarrels. Let it suffice to say 
that they became very frequent between our 
young couple; and varied from “ the tiff” 
unnecessary, to “the squabble” unavoid- 
able. The system of going out of nights 
to cure the spleen is not adapted to make 
home happy. If a married couple love 
one another, let them rather send in to 
a friendly neighbour the same message 
which—as he hopes to be saved—was once 





sent in to the present writer: “Mr. and 
Mrs. A.’s compliments, and they would be 
much obliged if Mr. B. would step in for 
the evening, as they feel so very dull.” 

Moreover, Cecil altered his system for a 
still worse one; he remedied the home 
tedium by going out to enjoy himself 
alone, leaving Ella behind him. Wives, 
especially when newly married, object to 
this. It was a widow who had dearly loved 
her husband, who confessed that there 
was one comfort she derived from the 
very fact of her bereavement. “She 
always knew now—or thought she knew— 
where dear John was 0’ nights.” 

Ella did not always know where dear 
Cecil was. It is not to be supposed that 
she loved him less because she was racked 
by a vague jealousy, but she was an 
with him, and showed it. And, alas! Cecil 
loved her less in consequence. 

“Don’t you think it would be pleasant 
to have Gracie up from Woolwich to stay 
with us, Ella ? ” ‘he had once suggested. 

“It would be very pleasant for you, no 
doubt,” she answered, with bitter signifi- 
cance. 

“Good heavens, what do you mean? 
do you suppose I want the girl here? Are 
you jealous ?” 

He laughed in such a wholesome way, 
that, had Ella entertained any such pre- 
posterous idea of the fascinations of her 
young friend, she would have had the 
wisdom to dismiss it. 

“No, I am not jealous of Gracie, Cecil ; 
you would be glad to have ber here on my 
account, I know, in order that you might 
go out when you please, without even the 
slight scruple that you still sometimes feel 
at leaving me quite alone.” 

“You never need be alone, my dear, I’m 
sure,” replied he gently, “for no woman 
had ever, and deservedly, such troops of 
friends.” 

She raised the book she had depressed 
to look him in the face while she made 
her last remark, and once more pretended 
to be interested in its pages; she did not 
deign to answer him. The suggestion that 
“troops of friends” could supply his place 
with her had cut her to the heart. 

“You are determined to misunderstand 
me,” said he, in the aggrieved tone that 
husbands use who know themselves to be 
in the wrong. “A man can’t be tied to 
his wife’s apron-strings, especially if he is 
in business. Do you suppose I like having 
to run up and down the country, away 
from you and everything pleasant? Next 
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month, for example, I have to go to the 
West of England. I don’t complain; but 
since it was for your sake that I have been 
dipped in the same vat as my father, I 
don’t think it becomes you, Ella, of all 
people, to twit me with my absences from 
home.” 

“You know very well that I was not 
referring to business affairs, Cecil. If you 
had been a soldier, I should have had to lose 
you for even longer, and more often. It is 
cruel of you to imagine (as you do) that 
even Gracie’s company would make up to 
me for the absence of my husband, and 
still less the society of such friends as you 
refer to.” 

“T am sure they are very nice people— 
some of them, at least—and you seem to 
me to enjoy yourself when amongst them. 
I heard you say that you were looking 
forward to the Groves’ picnic at Virginia 
Water, for instance, with particular plea- 
sure.” 

“ And so I am, Cecil, because, for once, 
you are going with me.” 

“My dear Ella, don’t say ‘for once,’” 
answered he tenderly. ‘“ You know how 
busy we have been in the City all the 
spring, so that I could never get away 
early. It is only because we had such a 
long notice from Lady Elizabeth that I 
was able to promise. Don’t be cross with 
me, darling.” 

She could not be cross with him when 
he spoke like that. Even if he did not 
mean it, if that pleading and affectionate 
tone—to which her very heart-strings 
vibrated—was not at all genuine, yet, 
since he gave himself the trouble to use 
it, she must needs be happy and forgiving. 

“ And what do you really think about 
Gracie, darling ?” inquired he. “It seems 
to me it would be a real charity to give 
her a holiday; I daresay that old com- 
missary has never so much as taken her 
to the play in her life. We must begin 
very quietly with her—the Monument, 
and Madame Tussaud’s, and that sort of 
thing.” 

“But, dear Cecil, she will never leave 
her mother. When we last went down to 





Woolwich—and a long time ago Uncle 
Gerard complains that was—poor Mrs. Ray 
was too ill to see even me. She has lived 
much longer than was expected, but it 
must all be over soon. Then, indeed, it 
will be, as you say, a real charity to invite 
Gracie.” 

“ But then she will not be able to go 
anywhere, poor girl,” said Cecil, sincerely 
commiserating a calamity which precluded 
amusements. 

“Well, I'll send her an invitation to- 
morrow, darling, to please you,” said Ella, 
“though I don’t think anything will come 
of it; and suppose we ask Mr. Darall 
too P” 

“Just as you like, Ella; only isn’t it 
rather hard lines to ask a fellow to meet a 
girl he loves, when the affair can’t come 
off ; and, besides, are not two people that 
are spoony on one another rather apt to 
be bores in « house ?” 

“ What a naughty, selfish boy you are, 
Cecil,” said Ella, taking his ear between 
her finger and thumb, and pinching it 
daintily. 

“T never was selfish till I married you, 
Ella,” returned heinnocently. ‘“ But when 
you and I became one, I felt myself bound 
to love, honour, and obey myself, and to 
look after that personage generally. I 
have a great weakness for him—I mean 
for her—I own.” And then there was a 
tender caress. It is certain that Mr. Cecil 
Landon had a very pleasant way with him 
—and with others. 
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